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“It’s like an Esso sign. It’s a new 
York trip someplace that isn’t New 
York. It’s nothing but a projection 
of Oldenburg’s ego.” 

That was a comment of a by- 
stander last August when Claes 
(pronounced cl-ah-ce) Olden- 
burg’s 3,500-pound “Giant Three- 
Way Plug” was installed on Ober- 
lin’s campus. 

Helen Borsick, art critic for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, retorted: 
“Tf so, it is the ego and the style of 
one of the most challenging of con- 
temporary artists.” 

The outdoor monument, first to 
be commissioned by a college, com- 
pleted and installed, may be a syn- 
thesis of the formal and icono- 
graphic problems with which Old- 
enburg has dealt since the early 
60’s when his giant hamburgers 
shocked and delighted gallery vis- 
itors. 
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by Robert W. Fuller, ’s56, 
President 


ntil this week, I had felt 
that I had met a lot of peo- 
ple this summer—and that 
through conversation with 
them, I was beginning to 
know Oberlin College and Oberlin peo- 
ple again. But seeing all of you now, I 
realize this was a summer illusion. I 
am also struck by the curious reversal 
in roles that has occurred during the 18 
years since I first sat, quite bewildered, 
out there. In those days, administrators 
at colleges all over the country, in their 
“welcoming” remarks to new students, 
would ask each one to look at the person 
on his left and the person on his right; 
then he would warn them that one out 
of every threesome would never return. 

Now, at Harvard, they hold a summer 
school for new college presidents. The 
professor begins by warning the new 
presidents, “Look to your left and look 
to your right. Only one out of three of 
you will make it into your second year.” 
Thus my own role has changed much 
less than titular inflation might suggest 

At this time, I cannot hope to | 


really responsive to the specific con- 


ale 


cerns you share. I shall have to tell you 
of my own concerns. These derive not 
so much from Oberlin College as I have 
come to know it again through the two- 
month “Project Headstart” in which 
I’ve been enrolled this summer. They 
derive from my personal educational ex 
perience and from the educational prob 
lems that seem to me to be common to 
all colleges ’'ve known. 

It is useful to view present problems 


in American higher education unde! 


PRESIDENT FULLER gave this address 
to students at Finney Chapel on Se 
tember 10 to open the I 


Series. 


two main headings. There are first the 
kind of problems faced by a system ot 
colleges which commits itself to a policy 
of open admissions. The City Univer- 
sity of New York has taken the lead by 
adopting an open admissions policy. 
This guarantees admission, to one of the 
approximately 20 colleges that consti- 
tute the City University, to any and 
every graduate of a New York City high 
school. The freshman class at City Uni- 
versity this year will number some 
35,000 students; i.e., almost 14 Oberlin 
Colleges. The numbers and the racial 
composition are such that it becomes 
absurd to label Blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans “minority group students.” There 
are such vast numbers of students of 
any racial and cultural background that 
there really are no “minority groups.” 
But there are tremendous problems in 


providing meaningful education to such 
a gigantic number of students with such 
diverse cultural, linguistic and educa- 
tional backgrounds. 

I believe that open admissions will 
rank in importance in the history of 
American education with the develop- 
ment of land grant colleges and the 
introduction of universal secondary 
education. What New York City is 
launching this week will be done in city 
and state systems across the country 
during this decade. I would hope that 
the nation might commit itself to a 
national program of open admissions be- 
fore the end of the decade—a federal 
program guaranteeing every high school 
graduate entry into a college program 
of his or her choice. This will require 
a program of federal support for con- 
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struction and scholarships at both public 
and private institutions. Surely many of 
you will be directly involved in achiev- 
ing this historic extension of universal 
education through the college level. 

ut let me pass now to my second 

grouping of educational prob- 

lems. These are problems not of 
a system of colleges, coping with vast 
numbers of students from diverse back- 
grounds who have been subjected to 
miserable elementary and _ secondary 
educations. These are the problems of 
the elite colleges educating relatively 
small numbers of mostly highly ad- 
vantaged students, diverse principally 
in the sense that they come from “every 
suburb in the: country.” I’m sure you 
can think of an example of such a col- 
lege without much trouble. 

The problems we face lack the re- 
medial, city-saving aspects that charac- 
terize the problems of open admissions. 
But they are, I think, even more funda- 
mental. It is in colleges like this that 
there exist the will, the resources, and 
the ability to tackle the basic educa- 
tional problems now found within any 
college, including those involved in open 
admissions. 

I should like to pose some of these 
fundamental problems as I see them. 
To begin, I'd like to acknowledge that 
there is a profound mailaise present in 
most American colleges. It is a malaise 
that is not limited to students. Faculty 
and administrators feel it keenly, too. 
None of us are quite so sure of our 
purposes as we once were. This, in 
turn, means that our collective sense of 
purpose has become blurred. Extra- 
ordinary events are required to create a 
common sense of purpose. For a good 
number of students, last May was the 
first time they experienced the exhilera- 


tion that comes from sustained hard: 


work performed in the company of col- 
leagues who share a like purpose. We 
should not expect that particular spirit 
to reappear. Nor, given the occasion of 
its origin, should we desire this. But it 
is not wrong to ask of our educational 
institutions that they strive to design 
learning environments as effective as 
those that flourished in the face of 
tragedy all over the country for a brief 
period last May. 

I believe the most important variable 
in education is that of motivation. The 
question students ask one another is not 
how one is doing in a course, it js 
whether one is working in it. The rea- 
sons for low motivation are not to be 
found primarily in the colleges, but 
rather in pre-college schooling. The 


reasons are at best terribly complex and 
certainly, in large part, still not under- 
stood. Nevertheless, low or faltering 
motivation is one of the central facts of 
college life, and given the strong cor- 
relation between the level of motivation 
and learning, it is essential that we ex- 
amine this problem. 

Let’s look at a few of the more typical 
instances of depressed motivation. In 
every college I know, a considerable 
number of students, somewhere into 
their freshman year, begin to voice a 
vague disappointment. College is not as 
much of a change from high school as 
was expected. For one thing, the high 
schools have improved greatly since the 
1950’s—they have appropriated a good 
slice of. the liberal education courses 
that were formerly strictly college work. 
On the other side, most colleges carry 
over from high school, almost intact, 
the full apparatus of courses that meet 
three times a week for a semester, re- 
quirements, credit hours, grades, majors, 
and the identification of the institution 
with its physical counterpart, the cam- 
pus. There is a higher degree of repeti- 
tion of both the form and the content of 
high. school education than anticipated, 
and with this discovery many freshmen 
experience some disappointment. 

However, before long the student is 
propelled into the choosing of an area 
of concentration. With specialization 
under way, some students reach high 
levels of motivation, work hard and 
learn a lot. But after graduation, an 
increasingly large number experience a 
second and much more serious faltering 
of will. In retrospect they are apt to sav 
they felt prematurely channelled into a 
career niche. Post-B.A. changes of field 
are becoming the rule, not the excep- 
tion. In the course of refocusing, many 
of these graduates of a liberal arts col- 
lege in effect create for themselves a 
second liberal education. A wide rang- 
ing search, much broader than that 
afforded during the freshman and soph- 
omore years, is engaged in. It eventu- 
ates in a more stable career decision, 
sometime in the mid or late 20s. This 
is typically a period of considerable 
personal anguish: society’s expectation, 
and more importantly, one’s own expec- 
tation, is that college graduates are 
highly motivated adults launched on un- 
broken career lines. To find oneself 
floundering more wildly than a college 
sophomore at 25 is therefore very dis- 
quieting. 

Both these phenomena, the disap- 
pointment of underclassmen over the 
sameness of college and the career con- 
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fusion of graduates, suggest that we 
must reexamine the goals, the content 
and the form of a college liberal edu- 
cation. I sense that the two problems 
are closely linked and that in solving 
them we would go a long way toward 
restoring a sense of purpose, one shared 
by students and faculty. A liberal arts 
college should be the place where a 
broad range of meaningful alternatives 
is available. Its graduates should al- 
ready have explored the relevant op- 
tions. They should have had time to 
take chances and to make mistakes. As 
Niels Bohr said, “One only finds the 
truth by making every possible mis- 
take.” In this view, those who do reach 
a piece of truth, whether about the 
world or about themselves, have simply 
made their mistakes faster than the rest 
of us. 

Let me put the problem more explic- 
itly. Colleges everywhere are furiously 
adding to their curricula new options 
that permit students to learn through 
teaching and through practical experi- 
ence off-campus; to design their own 
courses of study and their own majors; 
to engage in more interdisciplinary 
study, more small classes, and more 
independent study. These programmatic 
reforms are now reaching tidal wave 
proportions. And yet not a single col- 
lege that I know of has created a philo- 
sophical framework which provides a 
consistent, coherent rationale for such 
reforms, let alone a framework that 
places the modified institution that re- 
sults upon their implementation in the 
setting of the other educational institu- 
tions that precede and follow college. I 
have come to believe that reforms like 
those listed above will prove more pal- 
liative than redemptive, unless and until 
we are able to create a new philosophi- 
cal conception of a liberal arts college 
that both explains our impulses towards 
such innovations and guides us in their 
evaluation. Those who resist such piece- 
meal changes do so not because they are 
crusty conservatives who believe in au- 
thoritv, paternalism, and repression. 

hey do so because they see more 

clearly than would-be reformers 

the value and power of a consist- 
ent philosophical framework for educa- 
tion. It is not that hard to think up in- 
novative educational ideas. But to im- 
plement them successfully is hard and 
points to the need for collective inven- 
tion of them; so they will tap the ener- 
gies available through connection to our 
personal histories. Most of you are still 
building on a single continuous thread 
of your history. To break this thread is 
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to lose motivation. Curricular innova- 
tions that do not, as a by-product, im- 
prove teaching and improve the satis- 
factions of teaching are doomed to 
failure. 

What those who resist change are 
demanding is not the status quo. It is 
that we tackle the really fundamental 
questions of our vision of man and the 
education appropriate to man in to- 
morrow's world. In rejecting marginal 
patchwork changes in the absence of a 
new educational vision so-called con- 
servatives are serving us well. It is in 
this sense that conservatives are the real 
revolutionaries, to paraphrase Engels. 
Until we rethink our educational goals 
and our philosophy of education we 
shall lack that widely-shared sense of 
purpose that is simultaneously exhilerat- 
ing and sobering and that alone pro- 
vides the motivation that results in self- 
sustaining intellectual or artistic activity. 

Many of the perennial problems (with 
which colleges everywhere are strug- 
gling) would be solvable in the context 
of a clarified educational philosophy. 
Foremost among these questions is: 
Which activities may legitimately be 
included in a college education; or, a 
current subquestion, what is the place of 
experiential education within the college 
curriculum? In the terms of Aristotle’s 
triad of civilized activities: “knowing,” 
‘““‘making,’’ and “doing,”’* academic 
work has heretofore been almost ex- 
clusively “knowing.” We all realize that 
“making” and “doing” play equally im- 
portant roles in our total education. 
More than anything else, we need to 
examine the respective roles of “know- 
ing,” “making,” and “doing” in the set- 
ting of a contemporary liberal arts col- 
lege. A great many of the students and 
faculty who make up Oberlin College 
are in fact primarily “doers’”—these are 
the performing artists that center pre- 
dominantly, but not exclusively, in the 
Conservatory. We have a smaller num- 
ber of “makers”—for example, the stu- 
dio artists. It was not long ago that 
such ‘‘doers” and “makers” were denied 
a place in the Academy altogether. In 
some places they are still accorded sec- 
ond class citizenships. Yet, as we at 
Oberlin know better than others, in 
times of greatest crisis it is they that 
speak for us all. 


*I am indebted to F. Champion Ward for 
bringing this formulation to my attention. 
Mr. Ward develops a powerful case for 
the inclusion of all three “civilized activi- 
ties” within the liberal arts college in his 
article “On Knowing, Acting, Making, and 
the College Curriculum” to appear in The 
Journal of Higher Education. 


Many other species of doers and 
makers are now clamoring for entry 
into the Academy. In addition to artists 
and musicians, there are designers, film 
makers, dancers, policy makers, plan- 
ners, social and political activists, archi- 
tects, and writers, to list a few. In fact, 
many of these people have one leg in 
and one leg out. Our greatest need is a 
philosophy of education that will pro- 
vide guidelines for stably determining 
legitimacy in today’s academy. 

A second question that has still not 
been answered adequately is the place 
of various ethnic studies, principally 
Black Studies, in the college curriculum. 
Oberlin has been in the leadership in 
this regard, although we are the first to 
admit that our own program still has a 
long way to go. It is only in the last five 
years that white Americans have begun 


to understand and to reach for that 
quality of “soul” which American 
blacks have long nurtured. We must 
now find ways to invest not just one de- 
partment, but the entirety of our col- 
leges, with that elusive but energizing 
quality. I believe that colleges like Ober- 
lin and those engaged in open admis- 
sions have in common the fact that 
their futures are precisely as bright as is 
the future of the black students within 
them. 

Back in the °50’s, Oberlin helped me 
overcome a small measure of cultural 
deprivation. (I came from one of those 
suburbs.) Although the Oberlin of to- 
day goes a great deal further than most 
American colleges in this regard, the 
cultural environment is still parochial 
relative to the demands that will be put 


on Americans in the international realm 
in the remainder of the century. We 
must now find ways during the college 
years to Overcome our national cultural 
limitations. 

Another set of unresolved questions 
centers on governance of the colleges. 
Throughout our society there is a pyra- 
midal structuring of power that arranges 
persons and groups in positions of sup- 
posed inferiority and superiority. Our 
educational institutions, although less 
stratified than society in general, share 
some of these characteristics. Oberlin 
has pioneered in faculty governance, 
and now with the addition of class trus- 
tees and the adoption of the new judi- 
cial system, Oberlin has again set forth 
models that many will follow. How- 


ever, without commenting on proposals 
currently in the air, it is fair to say that 
questions of governance and education 
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are inextricably connected and that in 
educational institutions our structures 
and procedures for governance should 
be designed to reinforce educational 
goals. How can we intelligently evaluate 
new proposals on governance without 
having before us a clear vision of the 
college’s educational mission? How do 
we augment our accountability to each 
other if we’re not sure what we’re ac- 
countable for? 

The same goes for the whole question 
of evaluation. Educational institutions 
are profoundly affected by the competi- 
tive ethic that so permeates our eco- 
nomic life. We in the schools also use 
the glories of individualistic achieve- 
ment to disguise the destructive impact 
of elitism. No one disputes the idea that 
systems of grading and evaluation 
should be designed to further educa- 
tional objectives, but doing this is diffi- 
cult if these objectives are unclear. 

Finally, there is the matter of living 
arrangements. We must examine ways 
to make the living environment more 
natural, more conducive to the extreme- 
ly important learning that occurs within 
the dormitories. Architects who design 
dormitories should read the Talmud. It 
tells us that “we learn much from our 
teachers, more from our colleagues, and 
most of all from our fellow students.” 
The fact is, however, that several hun- 
dred private colleges will probably go 
bankrupt and cease to exist during this 
decade because their solvency depends 
on filling their dormitories. We cannot 
simply abandon that dormitory living 
that may be less than optimal education- 
ally—this would ruin us financially. 
What we can do is continue to transform 
the dorms in accord with our educa- 
tional objectives. 

I should like to close by telling you 
why I chose to come back to Oberlin 
once I was offered the opportunity. In 
short, I came here because I believe 
Oberlin could be the first educational 
community to assemble and to imple- 
ment a new compelling vision of a lib- 
eral arts college education. Many col- 
leges have made piecemeal reforms, of- 
ten more in the spirit of defensive yield- 
ing, than in the spirit of positive creat- 
ing. Oberlin itself has embarked on 
some very significant new programs. 
Perhaps even more importantly, there 
have been important educational 
changes within departments at Oberlin, 
which often have a greater cumulative 
effect than broad college-wide reforms 
advertised with great fanfare, but frus- 
trated in their daily implementation. 

Nevertheless, I sense that the time is 


ripe for a new look at the fundamental 
propositions and the fundamental build- 
ing blocks that underlie a liberal arts 
college education. For several reasons I 
think the situation at Oberlin is singu- 
larly propitious for such a study. We 
have here traditions of both open-mind- 
edness and soundness. The liberal- 
minded, experimental approach alone 
would not suffice for the task I have in 
mind. The special intellectual intensity 
that so characterizes this college is the 
key ingredient lacking at so many re- 
form-minded campuses elsewhere. I aim 
proposing that we tackle a much harder 
problem than reform of the curriculum. 
I am proposing we try to reformulate 
the concept of a liberal arts college. 

Throughout its history, Oberlin has 
been a college characterized by the dis- 
tinctive moral commitments it has 
made. The distinctive job that needs to 
be done now is not one of marginal re- 
form, it is one of philosophical recon- 
ception, from which in turn coherent 
programmatic reform will follow rap- 
idly and stably. I think we have here 
the special blend of tolerance, openness 
and seriousness to take on what is in 
fact a very serious task. At a time when 
colleges and universities everywhere 
are under widespread attack, and con- 
tinued attempts at repression from out- 
side are a certainty, it is more import- 
ant than ever that we be sure of our 
purposes and that we share them widely. 
If we can convince ourselves, we can 
convince the public. If we fail, we fail 
not only ourselves, but the hundreds of 
other beleaguered colleges from New 
York to Alaska whose situations are so 
precarious that they can hardly be ex- 
pected to prepare their own philosophi- 
cal defense. They are too busy trying to 
save a generation of educationally dis- 
advantaged youth and with them the 
urban centers of America. To work out 
a model of the college of the future and 
to establish it here is our distinctive task. 
We will argue long and hard over this, 
but we will be arguing over real sub- 
stantive questions, questions that pres- 
ently are unsolved anywhere. 

These are the kinds of questions that 
most interest me, and I hope to partici- 
pate with faculty and students in discus- 
sions of them. Nevertheless, the real 
work in any such undertaking would 
fall overwhelmingly to you. Over the 
summer the conviction has grown in 
me that we at Oberlin could make an 
important contribution to the formula- 
tion of a philosophy to guide the col- 
lege of the future. As I stand here now, 
I am sure of it. 
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FROM IVORY TOWER TO SOOTY CITADEL sign, “Gone Slumming,” might 


; well have been posted on m 
by Herbert H. Henke, 93 office door to summarize, aes 
Associate Professor of Music Education facetiously, my activities as a research 
status appointee during the past aca- 
demic year. The experience proved 
to be fascinating, perplexing, and en- 
lightening—an experience that will have 
definite influence upon my teaching. 

How does one prepare music teachers 
for inner city schools? This was the 
question which concerned me as in- 
creasing numbers of music education 
students expressed a genuine interest in 
working with disadvantaged children. 
Like too many teachers, I had had no 
real acquaintance with the demands of 
teaching in today’s urban schools. More- 
over, my comfortably white suburban 
way of life had effectively insulated me 
from knowing those disadvantaged, 


Rain makes some routes to school seem 
ghetto, inner city—-whatever you call 


even less pleasant. 
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them—youngsters who comprise the 
majority of our urban school popula- 
tion. In these respects it is the teacher 
who is disadvantaged, not the students. 

With the cooperation and support of 
the Cleveland Public Schools, I spent 
the first semester of 1969-70 as a gen- 
eral music class teacher at a junior high 
school in the Hough area. Since my 
purpose was to learn, not to criticize or 
revolutionize, I tried to fit in with cur- 
ricular guidelines and regular teacher 
responsibilities as much as possible. The 
pupils were unaware that I was any- 
thing other than a new teacher. My 
light schedule and reluctance to join the 
union soon gave away my special status 
to the regular faculty. 

So that I could get a representative 
cross-section of pupils, three different 
classes were selected for me to work 
with. One was a seventh grade group 
of 55 boys and girls which combined an 
intellectually average class section with 
a below-average section. Another class 
consisted of 44 girls who, for one rea- 
son or another, were not assigned to 
regular classes. They had been placed 
in a “transition” group for their first 
year in junior high school and it was 
hoped that they could receive special 
help in their emotional and intellectual 
development. The large number in each 
of these two general music classes is 
fairly standard in Cleveland and else- 
where, more as a result of scheduling 
and budgetary problems than as a re- 
flection of philosophy. The third group 
with which I worked was made up of 
nine rather bright eighth graders select- 
ed at random from a study hall. This 
was to be a type of free-wheeling musi- 
cal laboratory group conducted in a 
very informal style. 

Teaching strategies for the groups 
weren't hard to determine. The schools’ 
curriculum guide had content sugges- 


In New York, students showed the 
author how to play their rock ’n roll 
version of a current pop record. 
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tions. The very limited reading ability 
levels and generally low achievement 
records of the large classes reinforced 
my own philosophy that junior high 
general music should not be overly 
“bookish” in approach. Concrete, ac- 
tivity-centered, structured music exper- 
iences which would lead to understand- 
ing of the curricular content constituted 
the basis from which teaching strategies 
were developed. 

Implementation of the teaching strat- 
egies for the large classes proved to be 
quite a challenge. There were two prob- 
lems which, at times, seemed insur- 
mountable. One was to get the class 
started; the other was to continue 
through the period in some semblance 
of organized fashion. It did not take 
long to determine that both problems 
stemmed from the same needs which all 


of us have, but which are intensified by 
the nature of inner city life and school 
conditions. The youngsters craved in- 
dividual attention and sought to obtain 
it in any way possible, often becoming 
very disruptive. Their craving was 
somewhat related to another need 
which might be described as a “me-first- 
and -to-hell-with-everybody-else” syn- 
drome. Class unity was hard to de- 
velop. 

Knowing the reasons behind the ex- 
treme nature of the disadvantaged 
youngsters’ ego-centered concern was 
important, but it did not seem to help 
much in the moments (hours!) of class- 
room chaos. Ten to fifteen milling pu- 
pils with an equal number of different 
requests usually sought my undivided 
attention at the beginning of a period. 
Once settled, need of me also seemed 


to disappear as I sought their attention 
for the rest of the period. Tipped desks 
sliding off the tiered levels in the room, 
falling books, flying paper wads, orbit- 
ing bodies, and other exciting escapades 
kept things from ever being dull. 

Such unself-disciplined actions are 
easily accounted for when one under- 
stands the seemingly inescapable prob- 
lems of our inner city life. Although it 
may not help at any given moment, the 
frustration which a teacher faces in cop- 
ing with daily classroom demands has to 
be cushioned with understanding, how- 
ever, or the end result is the all too fa- 
miliar downward spiral of teacher despair 
causing and resulting in an ever-worsen- 
ing classroom climate. Unless a teacher 
has or can develop a sincere empathy 
for his pupils, no matter how rough the 
going is, he will be unable to begin each 
day and each period with the freshness 
of approach and attitude which is so 
necessary if progress is to be made. 

The music activities planned for the 
classes were generally, and literally, a 
howling success. Staying within cur- 
ricular guidelines, I purposely experi- 
mented with many types of activity in 
an effort to determine what did or did 
not work. So many variables affected 
each day’s experience that I found it 
almost impossible to formulate defini- 
tive truths concerning what might be 
considered the best material or activity 
for inner city music education. At the 
same time, I developed a much more 
accurate sixth sense in learning to an- 
ticipate how the youngsters would re- 
spond. There was positive response to 
almost everything from classics to soul 
to African folk songs. Problems 
stemmed from the fact that responses 
were almost too positive. No matter 
how carefully they were structured, ac- 
tivities often bogged down in a morass 
of impatient eagerness and outraged 
bellowing when 55 individuals wanted 
to do everything at once. 

The solution to problems of class 
management generally recommended by 
the school was to require more in-class 
written work, more passive and easily- 
controlled types of experiences. It was 
a struggle not to rely too heavily upon 
this advice. Many teachers find great 
security in it, but writing and passivity 
does not really promote musical learn- 
ing. I was loath to fall into the trap of 
beautiful, traditional classroom order 
with its accompanying dullness. 

The teacher’s eternal dilemma of 
trying to decide how and when to give 
individual attention in a large group is 
regularly faced in rather awesome pro- 
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portions in the inner city classroom. 
Without immediate support of their ef- 
forts, the youngsters have a tendency 
to turn the teacher or the activity off as 
they seek other amusements. At. this 
point the teacher must decide how best 
to channel his own energies. Logically 
he wants to support those pupils who 
are exhibiting desirable, constructive 
behavior and positive attitudes toward 
their work. However, so much unde- 
sirable behavior is being exhibited by 
those who have gone their own ways 
that it becomes imperative to give at- 
tention to the latter group. Obviously 
this reinforces the problem. Like most 
teachers, I found myself taking the 
middle, somewhat inconsistent, road. 

In the long run the middle road 
seemed wisest. The teacher who de- 
votes all of his time toward solving dis- 
ruptions soon discourages and loses the 
pupils who have a real desire to learn. 
Ignoring the disrupters, however, tends 
to cause the inner-city youngster, if not 
all youngsters, to interpret such action 
as a sign of weakness on the part of the 
teacher. Of all the many impressions I 
received through my teaching experi- 
ences and in the travel which followed, 
the need for teacher strength and. au- 
thority was continually emphasized in 
urban situations. The teacher who does 
not appear to be in command of him- 
self, who does not exude an air of quiet 
confidence and authority is unlikely to 
be very successful. 

Corporal punishment was the ulti- 
mate authority for most of the pupils 
with whom I worked. Without my say- 
ing so, and at a rate approximating the 
speed of light, the news spread that the 
new music teacher did not use the pad- 
dle. This gave further license for mis- 
chief or served to confirm some sus- 
picions that I was “out of my skull, 
man!” There were many times in which 
paddling would have been a rather 
straightforward, meaningful way to 
solve discipline problems. Some of the 
pupils were really quite frustrated by 
my failure to do so. They wanted order 
so they could enjoy the class activities. 
As I observed other teachers who did 
make use of the paddle, though, it 
seemed that many had become com- 
pletely and irrevocably dependent upon 
it. As amusing as it was to read in the 
principal’s weekly bulletin, the an- 
nouncement that TEACHERS’ PAD- 
DLES SHOULD NOT BE IN THE 
HANDS OF PUPILS was a sorry com- 
mentary on the overuse of corporal 
punishment. 

My approach toward class manage- 


ment was neither new nor dramatic. It 
emphasized individual cooperation for 
the sake of the class (not the teacher) 
and strong support when a spirit of 
class cooperation and unity was shown. 
Because of the “me-first . ”  syn- 
drome, this development of group pride 
and unity seemed discouragingly slow. 
Although I tried very hard to separate 
discipline from academic achievement, 
by basing criteria for success upon sin- 
cere effort there was an erratic but de- 
finite improvement in many individuals’ 
behavior. Private “chats,” occasional 
detentions (difficult to assign when pu- 
pils are booked weeks in advance), calls 
home, and office referrals were also 
employed. The sum total of it all was 
gradual progress toward a good class- 
room climate. 

What has been described thus far 
probably sounds like a blackboard 
jungle to some readers. It is true that 
the school atmosphere included security 
guards, locked classroom doors, and 
many other unfortunate aspects of inner 
city schools. Nevertheless, a_black- 
board jungle it was not. One of the most 
enlightening facts I had to realize was 
that the shenanigans which often looked 
and sounded like chaos were the same 
playful-punching, pencil-swiping, gum- 
popping shenanigans that have occurred 
for generations in all schools. It is true 
that the inner city teacher must learn to 
read individual pupil emotions and atti- 
tudes accurately, must learn to be es- 
pecially sensitive to wounded pride and 
feelings of failure, must learn how to 
communicate with youngsters who have 
a very “foreign” way of life, must learn 
to deal with flaring tempers as a com- 
mon occurrence, and must develop all 
of these abilities to a higher degree of 
competence than teachers in less-de- 
manding situations. But if the teacher 
can maintain and share with every child 
a sense of humor, a feeling of sincere 
interest and friendliness, and the com- 
fort of strength with understanding, the 
joys and rewards of teaching are as pos- 
sible in urban schools as they are else- 
where. 

As anyone who has taught knows, the 
moments of satisfaction take many 
forms. They often arrive completely un- 
announced. For me, there were days, 
sometimes just instances, of real class 
and individual achievement when 
youngsters’ faces glowed with the pleas- 
ure of success. Oddly enough, these oc- 
casions frequently occurred just when 
my own morale was at lowest ebb. 
There were the countless between-class 
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CONTEMPORARY 
OBERLIN 

AND 

ALUMNI 
ATTITUDES 


by Duira Baldinger Ward, '34 


t is not exactly premature that after 

137 years of coeducation at Oberlin 

a woman should succeed to the 
presidency of the Alumni Association. 
Nevertheless, astonishment vies with 
pride for uppermost place among my 
feelings as I assume that position. With 
your indulgence, I would like to take 
advantage of the moment to make a few 
blunt remarks about contemporary 
Oberlin, and about alumni attitudes 
toward her. 

No one can undertake this assignment 
today without the frightening knowl- 
edge that the private liberal arts college 
in America is threatened. 

The ever-more-heroic task of stretch- 
ing the resources of a college to cover 
costs, as well as the equally heroic 
struggle of families to cover increased 
tuition fees, indicates to some worried 
educators that an education of the qual- 
ity which we like to think of as char- 
acteristic of Oberlin may become too 
expensive a load for society to bear. 

America’s social crises, environ- 
mental stresses, and international mis- 
adventures are perceived by that seg- 
ment of the population now in high 
schools and colleges with a directness 
which is in some ways sharpened, rather 
than distorted, by its very lack of ex- 
perience. If you will think back to the 
fable of the emperor and his clothes, 
you will recall that it was precisely their 
experience and their prudence which 
kept the more mature of his subjects 
from perceiving that the emperor had 
no clothes on. 

If youth perceives society and is re- 
pelled by much of what it sees, it is not 
surprising that it tries to do something 
about it. This means that any institu- 
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tion in which youth congregates is going 
to lack that lofty serenity which has 
been traditionally associated with 
academe. 

I believe that it is as irrational for 
alumni of a college to blame her for 
this outcome as it is for undergraduates 
to blame their college for all of society’s 
ills. I think that anger and frustration 
on occasion have caused members of 
both groups to ventilate their emotions 
by taking aim at the most accessible 
target. It is unfortunate that it is also 
a fragile target. 

The only responsibility for which a 
college should be held to account by 
both alumni and students, is to see to it 
that each of her students is assisted at 
the start of a lifelong process of educa- 
tion in ways calculated to ensure the 
fullest development of his capabilities. 
This enterprise calls for both respon- 
sibility and compassion. It is imperative 
that these virtues be exercised, in so far 
as is humanly possible, especially when 
a student is alienated, so that he may be 
equipped to deal rationally as well as 
righteously with the difficult maze of 
problems into which he has been in- 
serted, and of which he is so passion- 
ately aware. 

Oberlin’s capacity for discharging 
this responsibility in these difficult years 
is remarkable. 

I am a mother of three recent under- 
graduates who were discomfited over a 
period of the last 12 years at Oberlin by 
an inordinate number of visits to the 
campus by parents bent on attending 
meetings of one kind or another. I think 
my credentials as an observer are in 
order. 

In his keynote address to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in New 
Orleans last fall, that educational gad- 
fly, Mr. William Arrowsmith, an- 
nounced that the American university 

“has renounced its responsibility to 
human culture, and its old proud 
claim to possess, as educator and 
molder of men, an ecumenical func- 
tion. It has disowned, in short, what 
teaching has always meant: a care and 
concern for the future of man, a Pla- 
tonic love of the species, not for what 

it is, but for what it might be. It is a 

momentous refusal.” 

Oberlin College, not being exactly a 
fly preserved in amber to be used as a 
sentimental talisman of their youth by 
succeeding generations of graduates, 
has not been entirely immune to the 
pursuit of professionalism at the ex- 
pense of the liberal arts. Nevertheless, 
it is surely a matter of pride to all of 
us that even during periods when this 
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temptation has been greatest, Oberlin 
College has not finally made that 
“momentous refusal.” 

As evidence, I cite the postgraduate 
lives of young members of the Alumni 
Association who were only a short time 
ago among the more contentious of 
Oberlin’s undergraduates. After under- 
graduate careers which included not 
only considerable political activism, but 
also, it must be said, useful contribution 
to the institutional development of 
Oberlin, these thornier Oberlinians are 
doing careful and inventive teaching at 
all levels in Appalachia, dispensing legal 
aid to the urban poor, engaging in seri- 
ous and productive research into ways 
of extending education to the disadvan- 
taged, and helping underrepresented 
minorities to organize themselves for 
political effectiveness. In short, they 
are attesting, with all the creative en- 
ergy of their young lives, to the manner 
in which Oberlin has touched them. For 
Oberlin, to her lasting credit, has always 
managed to produce citizens who have 
placed themselves at the cutting edge of 
society. 

If Oberlin, in the heated aftermath of 
confrontation, had removed these young 
rebels from the campus in order to 
make her life simpler, or in order to 
soothe the annoyance which many of us 
from time to time have communicated 
to her, society would have been the 
loser. I think her determination to hang 
onto them is testimony to Oberlin’s 
understanding of her essential role. 

Of course there have been failures. 
Some Oberlinians have joined, and 
doubtless will join, the ranks of our lost 
and wasted young. In contrast to what 
happens at too many institutions, she 
seems to me to have been painfully 
aware of each individual one. That she 
shares the responsibility for these de- 
spairing young people with their parents 
and with an ailing society in no way 
diminishes her pain. 

The number of man-hours devoted by 
many members of Oberlin’s faculty in 
direct contact with students both during 
and between general and _ individual 
crises is simply not believed by the 
average faculty member at the average 
institution. As I undertake my tenure 
as president of this Association, I would 
like to make grateful obeisance to those 
caring men and women who have not 
let emotion or the pursuit of their own 
distinguished professional careers inter- 
fere with their careful discharge of 
Oberlin’s primary responsibility. I 
would also like to make my obeisance 
to the spirit of the Oberlin undergrad- 
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uates who, though as deeply troubled as 
any undergraduates in the country, and 
though sometimes egregiously misrepre- 
sented in the media, have understood, to 
a remarkable degree, that tantrums pre- 
clude persuasion. Oberlin’s freedom 
from violent disturbance is no accident. 

At Oberlin, education of high quality 
goes on within the academic course 
structure. It also goes on outside it. 

Few of us who were on campus dur- 
ing the final two weeks of last semester 
would challenge that statement. Yet 
some cherished alumni saw in the 
events of those two weeks signs that 
Oberlin was in thrall to ‘“radical-fascist 
techniques of the New Left.” 

But I assume that most alumni took 
time last spring to reflect upon the fact 
that while buildings were burning on 
some other campuses, 300 Oberlin stu- 
dents and faculty vented their grief and 
frustration, which were very real for 
them whether or not these emotions 
were shared universally, by filling the 
Washington Cathedral with exquisite 
music. 

Music critic Alan Rich took note of 
this in New York Magazine: 


“After the speeches, the yelling, the 
chanting and the outbursts of violence, 
the incredibly poignant music resound- 
ing against a background of architec- 
tural majesty and utter silence seemed, 
somehow, the ultimate summation of 
the feelings that were swirling around 
that place in these times, and Mozart’s 
music of 179 years ago took on a rele- 
vance that was beyond any challenge.” 
Sometimes we alumni ask, ‘“Where is 

the old Oberlin?” There it was. Here it 
is. 

Dean Fountain’s direction of the per- 
formance of the Mozart Requiem on 
that solemn occasion can hardly be dis- 
missed as an example of submission to 
radical-fascist techniques. 

Nor can the official code of non- 
violence adopted before their departure 
from the campus by the thousand stu- 
dents from Oberlin College who pre- 
ceded the musicians to Washington 
during that staccato week. 

Nor can the forswearing of the rental 
of caps and gowns at Commencement 
by the Class of 1970 so that the same 
money might be given to something 
they considered more important, com- 
munity youth programs in the town of 
Oberlin. As President Carr graciously 
tried to explain to the assembled guests, 
the tlass by this action was not demon- 
strating disrespect, but was rather en- 
hancing the tradition which we all 
proudly share. I think I can speak for 
the vast majority of the parents of the 


graduates when I say that no ceremonial 
robes could possibly have enhanced our 
pride in and our respect for our chil- 
dren as we watched them quietly receive 
their degrees. 

Nor can the charge of radical fascism 
be made against the action of Oberlin’s 
faculty when, together with her under- 
graduates, and without sacrificing the 
availability of classes, it dedicated the 
final two weeks of the semester to 
mutual exploration of ways by which 
the level of violence in the domestic and 
international postures of our country 
might be reduced. 

In her best tradition, Oberlin once 
more interposed reason between herself 
and chaos. 

We who are proud to be graduates of 
Oberlin need to keep reminding our- 
selves that the best possible techniques 
for educating young people of today, or 
of any day, are forever elusive. Yet 
the college which stops searching for 
them is in peril. Oberlin is engaged at 
both the faculty and the student level 
in an unprecedented amount of serious 
searching for these methods. The dis- 
charge of her responsibility today re- 
quires the largest possible room for 
maneuver, through trial and error. 

In the contentious field of education, 
what looks like error to one man can 
look like achievement to another. To 
illustrate what I mean, I point to the 
two diametrically opposed reactions by 
Yale’s alumni to Kingman Brewster’s 
handling of the Black Panther gathering 
in New Haven last spring. 

I submit that when an alumnus be- 
lieves his alma mater to be in error in a 
given situation, the least intelligent 
action he can take is to withhold his 
support from her. He is still indebted 
to her. Surely her demise will not serve 
to validate his position. 

We all decry the senseless violence 
which takes the petulant form of venge- 
fully destroying campus _ property. 
Oberlin has been notably free of that 
form. Let us all also decry the senseless 
violence which takes the petulant form 
of vengefully seeking to arrange the fi- 
nancial starvation of a campus. It is 
our responsibility to free Oberlin once 
and for all from this form of violence. 

As exemplary behaviour by alumni, I 
would again point to those far-seeing 
members of Yale’s Alumni Association 
who, while writing spirited letters both 
pro and con to the Yale Alumni Mag- 
azine, nevertheless quietly saw to it that 
giving by alumni to Yale last year broke 
all previous records for amount of giv- 

continued on page 31 
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“You really don’t find out what a 
sculpture’s all about until after people 
have told you how they feel about it.” 


Go IN 
pant 


laes Oldenburg, generally ac- 

knowledged as one of the most 

challenging of contemporary ar- 
tists, first visited Oberlin in January 
1963. He was then one of “three young 
Americans” of rising importance chosen 
by Ellen H. Johnson, °33, professor 
of art, to exhibit in the Allen Art Mu- 
seum. 

Last Aug. 10, Oldenburg again visited 
Oberlin to supervise the installation of 
“Giant Three-Way Plug (Cube Tap)” 
which the museum had commissioned 
him to install on the lawn between the 
Allen Art Building and Hall Audito- 
rium 

From the “sidewalk superintendents” 
who watched the crane and backhoe 
install the 3,500-pound sculpture to the 
campus visitors who stroll past it every 
day, the “Plug” has become a monu- 
mental conversation piece for critics as 
well as enthusiasts of modern art. 

Reactions range from ecstacy to 
scorn. 

“No, no, it’s all wrong,” said a young 
man watching the installation. “I’m 
trying to figure it out.” 

Another bystander pronounced it 
“absolutely majestic.” A third said it 
was perfect for the spot because of its 
“architectural simplicity.” 

The hollow body of “Three Way 
Plug” was formed of welded sheets of 
Cor-Ten steel. It measures 117 x 78 x 
58 inches. The prongs are made of 
bronze. It was fabricated by Lippincott 
Inc. of North Haven, Conn. cnd 
trucked from there to Oberlin. 

Lippincott worked from a plywood 
model which Oldenburg fabricated after 
his original cardboard model had been 
crushed in a show. Currently the 


“Plug” is a rust red and the prongs are 
polished bronze. Over the years, the 
rust should turn to a dark purple. The 
Cor-Ten steel builds its own protective 
atina against corrosion. The prongs 
now are protected with a plastic coat- 
ing, but may later be permitted to 
tarnish green. 

Oldenburg said at a Sept. 14 inaugu- 
ration of the “Plug” that he feels the 
colors of the museum compliment those 
of the sculpture and that the Renais- 
sance architecture of the building makes 
the completely modern form of the 
“Plug” even more striking. 

The new sculpture was purchased 
partly from the Museum’s Fund for 
Contemporary Art and was in part a 
gift from Oldenburg. Some of his pre- 
vious works include huge hamburgers, a 
monumental outdoor “Lipstick” and an 
18-foot soft vinyl “Ice Bag” for the 
American Pavillion of Expo °70 in 
Osaka, Japan. 

This is the second outdoor sculpture 
to be commissioned by Allen Art Mu- 
seum. One by Robert Morris of ex- 
panded aluminum was installed on the 
north lawn of the museum last spring 
(“Outdoor Art Works,” May 1970). 

The major interest in Morris’ work is 
in its pattern and meshing. The pat- 
terns on the lawn move as light filters 
through the meshing of the eight unit 
structure which is five feet high, 10% 
feet wide and 30% feet long. 

John R. Spencer, director of the Mu- 
seum, is concerned because people 
thought Oldenburg endorsed climbing 
on the “Plug.” Oldenburg had said: 

“T don’t know what’s going to be 
done with this sculpture, if it’s going to 
frighten people and they’re going to 
keep away from it or if they're going to 
take possession of it and climb on it.” 

‘People seem to feel free to take lib- 
erties both with the Oldenburg and the 
Morris sculpture in a way they would 
not do if the same pieces were inside 
the Museum,” Spencer said. The Old- 
enburg sculpture has become marred 
by dirt and scratches that cannot be re- 
moved. 

Oldenburg, during the installation, 
had the crane lift the sculpture again 
and again to shift the crushed rock in 
the five-foot-deep crater to make the 
“Plug” appear to be “emerging” from 
the earth. He wanted just the right 
angle for the prongs. 

At the inauguration, Oldenburg said 
he felt the “Plug” had “only a super- 
ficial relationship to its analagous elec- 
tric appliance.” He said he had dis- 
torted its scale and general shape to 
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sharpen the viewer's sensibilities and to 
“rescue these mundane things from vis- 
uel oblivion.” 

He viewed the “Plug” as “round and 
warmly colored, rather like an acorn 
that has dropped from one of the trees, 
or perhaps like a potato coming out of 
the earth.” 

In remarks at the inauguration, Pres- 


ident Fuller expressed the College's 
gratitude to Miss Johnson “for her vis- 
ion in first bringing Mr. Oldenburg 
and his work to the campus,” and to 
Oldenburg “for transforming our vision 
of the commonplace to reveal uncom- 
mon beauties.” 

Oldenburg visited Oberlin last spring 
to select the site. At age 41 he is per- 
haps the best known artist of the young- 
er generation. In the fall of 1969 there 
was a large retrospective of his work 


at the Museum of Modern Art in New 


York. Last summer it was circulated in 
three major European museums. 

Miss Johnson is writing a book on 
Oldenburg which will be published in 
1971 by Penguin Books Ltd. 


Photos by Richard Adler 


“Installation of sculpture is a kind of 
theater,” says Oldenburg as workmen 
first had to slide the “Plug” from a 
truck to a flatbed trailer. 


First step in installation was a deep 
hole which then was filled with stone 
so the “Plug’’ wouldn't sag into the 
ground. 


Sidewalk superintendents had a great 


time deciding how to get the “Plug” off 
the truck. 


Photos by Richard Adler 


After installation, the “Plug” was filled 
with stones to prevent icing problems 


in winter which could cause it to burst. 
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Oldenburg would like to build a plug in 
a desert area and another to “float or 
be seriously affected by water. That 
way each would be different in 25 

or 30 years.” 
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“I have some designs for a house in the 
Shape of this. I think the only thing 
that can live in it now are mice and 
spiders . . . birds maybe.” 
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President Fuller: “It generates puns like 
‘If I weren't so electrified, I'd say it 
was a gas.’” 


Oberlin’s other outdoor art work is 
Robert Morris’ eight-unit expanded 
aluminum structure. 
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MUSIC CAN SING 


POWERFULLY 


FOR PEACE OR WAR 


hen the students and faculty 

of Oberlin College sang and 

played Mozart’s Requiem in 
Washington Cathedral in May, they had 
a special reason and purpose in their 
music-making. 

As musicians they were taking what 
was for them the most natural means in 
the world of expressing their shock and 
grief at the national catastrophe that 
had occurred on the campuses of Kent 
State University and Jackson College. 

One week after Oberlin’s Mozart, stu- 
dents from several neighboring colleges, 
faculty and townspeople gathered on the 
campus of Amherst in Massachusetts to 
sing and play the same music. 

Several years earlier, students at Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore met af- 
ter a similarly tragic event, to mark 
with music and words the death of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. 

The Peabody music was the Requiem 
by Brahms. Before each of its seven 
movements, anyone who wanted to say 
something pertinent was. free to speak 
out, almost as if in Quaker meeting. 
Those who were there recall that the in- 
tensity built up as music and speaking 
went on was similar to that which filled 
Washington Cathedral last May. 

That music should be an outlet for 
those feelings often too deep for ordin- 
ary speech is no new thing. Now, moves 
are being made to formalize the alliance 
in an organization called “Music for 
Peace.” Its coordinator says it is “es- 
tablished for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing information and coordinating peace- 
directed activities among performers, 
students and teachers of music.” 

I am not sure of the ultimate wisdom 
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By Paul Hume 


of an organization for this purpose. 
Composers have long written music with 
the express purpose of invoking and 
glorifying peace. From the time of 
Haydn, if not earlier, they have often 
expressed their hatred of war in the 
strongest musical terms. 

In Haydn’s “Mass in Time of War,” 
the aged composer finds himself once 
again surrounded by the machinery of 
war and seizes the perfect moment to 
break into a musical denunciation of 
war. In the midst of the “Agnus Dei,” 
as he approaches the words “Dona 
nobis pacem—give us peace,” Haydn 
injects a stormy passage that turns the 
plea into an insistent demand, as if the 
text were “We demand peace.” 

Even more powerfully, at the same 
passage toward the end of his “Missa 


Mr. HUME is music critic for the Wash- 
ington Post. This essay was printed in 
the Post’s edition of Sunday, July 12. 


Solemnis,” Beethoven directs the sing- 
ers to sing “with anguish,” then bursts 
into a violent musical diatribe against 
all that war means as he writes with un- 
leashed fury. 

But Haydn and Beethoven were writ- 
ing only about wars like the revolutions 
in America and France and the Napole- 
onic wars that tore Europe apart. Simple 
affairs in which men merely shot each 
other to death in engagements on foot 
or horseback. 

See what happens when composers 
read of the horrors of the American 
Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Boer War, the Spanish-American 
War and not one but two World Wars. 
They felt their music must speak out 
more strongly than ever against the 
growing violence in which the mighty 
cannons of World War I became puny 
alongside the bombing runs of that war’s 
direct successor. 

And the atom bomb is dwarfed by the 
one that begins with an H. And men 
and women and children are slaughtered 
by the millions while hundreds of thous- 
ands are left to live displaced. disfig- 
ured, and dismembered. 

Benjamin Britten found that the Re- 
quiem text as Mozart had used it was 
not enough for what he had to do. He 
composed his own music for the Re- 
quiem, intersticed with lines from bit- 
ter poetry written during World War I 
by England’s Wilfred Owen when the 
awfulness of men killing those who were 
their friends became commonplace. 

For the premiere of his War Requiem 
Britten directed that the three soloists 
Should come from England, Germany 
and Russia so that their singing to each 
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other might more wrenchingly drama- 
tize the dread confronting their songs 
recalled. The premiere took place in an 
act of reconciliation in the rebuilt Cov- 
entry Cathedral, destroyed during 
World War II by enemy bombs. 

Samuel Barber, in writing music for 
a fragment from “The Trojan Women,” 
chooses Andromache’s heart-breaking 
lines to emphasize the unreasoning cru- 
elty of war. Euripides’ lines are un- 
bearably moving even when spoken by 
a great actress. 

But it is a part of music’s awful power 
to make still more intense the grieving 
mother’s horror at the knowledge that 
her innocent infant son, Astyanax, is to 
be thrown alive from Troy’s highest 
parapet, merely because his father was 


Hector, prince and leader of the 
Trojans. 
This is not Barber’s only protest 


against all war. In the course of his 
setting of the “Prayers of Kierkegaard,” 
he interpolates a vigorous, angry anti- 
war episode, reminiscent of Beethoven’s 
fiery fugue in the “Missa Solemnis.” 

In 1914, Max Reger was so appalled 
at the destruction so foolishly and un- 
necessarily unleashed by his Kaiser that 
he wrote, in an organ work called 
“Christmas 1914,” an openly sarcastic, 
biting quotation from “Silent Night.” 

Speaking with all the accumulated 
dread and loathing of war that any 
Polish citizen must feel after centuries 
of having his country torn apart by her 
greedy neighbors, Krysztof Penderecki 
has turned repeatedly in his relatively 
few compositions to remember and pro- 
test that which war has been and has 
His “Dies Irae” is an oratorio 
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about the horrors of Auschwitz and his 
most famous work is the ““Threnody for 
the Victims of Hiroshima.” 

Darius Milhaud, in an unusual move, 
set lengthy passages from Pope John 
XXIII’s encyclical “Pacem in Terris” to 
give new emphasis to the urgency of the 
words in that message. 

Composers have never ‘lacked the 
necessary stimulus to express their long- 
ing for peace in their music. While 
working on his ninth and most recent 
symphony, William Schuman visited the 
region around the little town of Ardea, 
just south of Rome. 

There, in a form that seemed to him 
especially somber, he found one of the 
thousands of memorials that mark 
places.in Europe where men massacred 
their fellows in the name and course of 


war. Remembering the murder of inno- 
cent victims at that place, Schuman calls 
his symphony “In Fosse Ardeatine” for 
the woods that mark the spot. His 
music, whenever it is played, will be one 
more voice speaking out against the war 
that seems to have become a part of our 
daily lives. 

Yet I wonder at the idea of institu- 

tionalizing musicians who protest it. 
For, after all, there have always been, 
and apparently will always be, musicians 
in hard hats who choose to glorify war 
in their music. 
“Peace on Earth. iby 
Schoenberg you can find a “Victory at 
Sea.” For every “Song of Peace,” there 
is a “Battle” Symphony. And the voices 
of those who “Aint gwine to study war 
no more” are often drowned out by 
those singing “And the rockets red 
glare, the bombs bursting in air.” 

The songs of young people today 
are predominantly songs of peace. The 
Beatles and Simon and Garfunkel have 
led the way and the protest songs of 


For every 


many rock and folk singers are protests 
against war. It is in the spontaneity of 
students such as those from Oberlin and 
Amherst, Peabody and Yale, that music 
has been so effectively employed re- 
cently. 

But since music can be as easily sum- 
moned for the purposes of war as for 
those of peace, it would be a pity to 
establish one more area through which 
further polarization might set in. There 
will, however, be concerts in the near 
future under the sponsorship of “Music 
for Peace.” 


Let us hope they will help 


Copyright 1970. The Washington Post, 
Reprinted by Permission 


THe V2QR OF YOR BOLLEAR 


by Larry Gellman, ‘71 


he summer of 1970 was almost as 
interesting as the spring of 1970 
was turbulent. The college cam- 
puses of America were empty, save for 
those individuals who were making up 
the courses they flunked last spring and 
the ambitious ones who were mounting 
up credits for early graduation. Most 
campus dwellers, however, are of the 
nine-month-a-year variety and they had 
to sock away this year’s spending money 
as they toiled at the job dad lined up for 
them for the summer, or bemoaned the 
fact that the job market was so tight 
that even college graduates couldn't 
find summer work without “inside” 
help. 
During this welcome rest period 
which followed the most demonstrative 


year in American academic history, 
opinions flew fast and furious from all 
corners as to what exactly happened on 
the college campuses last year, which 
“side” was in the right, and what the 
new year holds in store. It still is in- 
deed hard to find a politician, educator, 
parent, student, or cab driver who does 
not have a strong opinion concerning 
past student unrest and how it should 
have been handled and what to do 
about it if things flare up again. 

The predictions regarding the new 
academic year varied widely. There 
were many who thought that little was 
done during the summer to amend the 
situations that brought about the dis- 
turbances of last spring and that things 
would pick up pretty much where they 
left off. There also were many on the 
other side who felt that the general 
disgust on the part of the “‘silent major- 
ity” of students who want an “educa- 
tion” (whatever that might be) would 
combine with tighter controls on the 
part of administrations to keep things 
relatively quiet this fall. On both sides, 
however, it is significant to note that 
most conclusions have been put in terms 
of either the “radicals” or “protesters” 
prevailing over the “administrations” or 
“forces of the establishment” or vice 
versa. 

The campus group that has been vir- 
tually ignored in these prognostications 
is the very one that will probably make 
the greatest impact during the current 
academic year. The students in this 
group have yet to make the newspapers 
and have no official or unofficial name. 
They have tried marijuana and would 
probably smoke it at a party but would 
never go out of their way to get it and 


certainly wouldn’t consider trying any- 
thing stronger. They attend football 
and basketball games religiously, vote in 
student elections but would never run 
for office, and study hard because, as 
much as they might hate to admit it, 
grades do matter to them. Fifteen years 
ago, a member of this group would have 
been called “Joe College,” the typical 
college student. 

Until last spring, Joe College pretty 
much steered clear of campus disorders 
and protests. After the incident at Kent 
State, however, he suddenly began to 
make his voice heard (whether this 
came about because of the impact 
created when American students were 
shot to death in a random manner by 
American troops or because he could 
no longer lead his tranquil, orderly life 
in a school that threatened to close 
down around him is certainly a question 
subject to debate) on political matters. 

For several days before and after the 
demonstration in Washington following 
the Kent State incident last May, most 
congressmen in the nation’s capitol were 
besieged by armies of young constit- 
uents who were anxious to make their 
feelings about the extension of the war 
into Cambodia and the tactics used to 
control campus disturbances known to 
someone who could do something about 
it. Approaching a congressman with an 
Opinion is not a “radical” tactic—it 
smacks of establishmentarianism and is 
the way Joe College would make his 
feelings known. 

Last summer, Joe was confronted 
with the extensive polarization that may 
very well split our country at the seams. 
He was also confronted with a fact that 
had been well shielded from many 
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campus-dwellers: most people on the 
outside have no idea of what is really 
going on in the colleges. How could 
they know anything and come up with 
questions like “Do you agree with what 
those kids are doing?” and expect a 
yes-no answer to a question that implies 
that all students can be classified into 
one of two types? 

Joe couldn’t respond to that question. 
He is convinced that the Vietnam war 
is wrong and that until all U. S. forces 
leave Indochina we will not even be on 
the right track toward correcting our 
problems at home. At the same time, 
however, he also knows that the de- 
struction of property and violent, often 
pointless, protest is also wrong. As he 
senses himself being shoved toward one 
extreme or the other, Joe has a strong 
tendency to defend the precious middle- 
ground on which he stands. 

There has been some student energy 
exerted on political matters this fall, but 
it seemed to manifest itself in the form 


of grass-roots campaigning for candi- 
dates in the November elections, not in 


the form of violent protest. 

This movement will hopefully reverse 
the strong polarizing trend that has been 
going at full throttle. Without student 
support, the radicals should have trou- 
ble generating steam and, by the same 
token, pro-establishment forces cer- 
tainly can’t complain about kids who 
are working for change within the 

tem. 

The new academic year should be the 

ar of Joe College, and all Americans 

want to see the return of logic and 
to American dialogue ought to 


ing for him to carry the ball as 
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id the emergency academic pro- 

cedures of last May set a provo- 

cative precedent whereby Ober- 
lin College will close down every time 
there is a serious political event some- 
Where in the world? 

Not necessarily. The serious political 
event would have to be set up by the 
myriad of conditions that prevailed last 
May 4 and they would almost have to 
be exactly the same conditions at almost 
exactly the same time. 

The academic calendar had a lot to 
do with it. Any assessment of the wis- 
dom of freeing students from academic 
responsibilities should take note of the 
fact that only two weeks of classes re- 
mained. During the final two weeks of 
the previous semester, students and 
faculty had agreed that final exams and 
term papers were too much to cram 
into a regular Oberlin schedule. 

Other campuses could take a week 
off for the “strike,” but they still had 
time left for conventional examination 
periods. 

Also important was the mood of the 
students. Prof. Warren Taylor described 
it at the Commencement Forum: “They 
abundant life, not mechanized 
death.” This was behind much of the 
student action during May. Students 
saw the move into Cambodia as a con- 
tinuation of mechanized death, which is 
very real for male students, particularly 
seniors. 

Some may argue that this is a pessi- 
mistic emotion, that more Oberlin 
alumni have been killed on the highways 
than in Vietnam. Persons subject to the 
draft seldom see it that way. However, 
it is not fair to blame this mood entirely 


want 
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on the draft. A vast majority of students 
oppose the war in Vietnam. They be- 
lieve it should be stopped. Promptly. 

The Cambodia move pushed many 
“moderate” students further toward the 
left, especially since it made the war 
appear larger, more immediate, and be- 
cause it made the war seem less con- 
trollable. 

President Nixon wasn’t convincing 
to students when he said that expansion 
of the war could shorten it. His state- 
ment was, for many students, a patent 
self-contradiction. 

How could he be right? 

At the time of Nixon’s decision to 
send troops into Cambodia, students 
Were perplexed and infuriated, but 
Cambodia was still far away. Many 
continued to seem oblivious to political 
affairs during the weekend before the 
shootings in Kent. 

The shocking news from Kent 
changed everything by pushing most 
everyone on campus into the same state 
of mind. The academic questions of 
Vietnam policy, police on campus, ac- 
ademic freedom, the right to protest, 
establishment values, etc. all became 
questions of immediate concern. All 
these issues got caught up in the same 
massive reaction. “The Kent killings 
were horrible. The government doesn’t 


understand. It is not listening to the 


people.” 

How could an aware student con- 
tinue to attend classes while all this was 
going on? This was the time to be doing 
something about the political mess. 
What could anyone do? There were 
many answers. You could attend mass 
meetings, respond to speeches, give 


speeches, but that wasn’t enough. You 
could write letters to congressmen, dis- 
cuss what could be done within the sys- 
tem, form a peace credit union, return 
savings bonds, scream at Nixon, attend 
more meetings. 

Of course some individuals didn’t ex- 
amine and evaluate the facts of the 
matters with which they were dealing. 
Propaganda was distributed. It’s an 
ideal time to pass propaganda when 
emotions are running high. Emotions 
stifle reason. 


nce the Oberlin student was 

freed of academic responsibil- 

ity (if he so chose), he was 
faced with another unprecedented sit- 
uation. There had been a similar situa- 
tion during the Winter Term, but there 
was a basic difference. Winter Term 
was expected, scheduled, and had its 
own demands on the student. It came 
during an apolitical time. During Win- 
ter Term each student went his own 
way, exploring his own paths, with no 
central directing force. 

The weeks in May were unexpected, 
unscheduled, and many students were 
swept up in affairs of domestic and 
foreign policy in such a way that every- 
one seemed united in the same effort. 

There was a lot of learning in several 
forms. There were the discussions in 
the liberation school. Economists talked 
about the economics of war. Poet-in- 
residence Eugene Redmond talked 
about the black Sociologists, 
psychologists, and historians talked 


soldier. 


about their views of the situation. When 
students are vitually interested—as in 


this case—they are attentive and most 
eager to learn. The matters discussed 
were not aloof. They were immediate, 
present and overwhelming. 

People also learned about themselves. 
It is one thing to label and consider 
oneself a “revolutionary” or “for peace 
and immediate troop withdrawal” and 
another thing to act on those identifica- 
tions. Students had the opportunity to 
do whatever they wanted, to act on the 
roles they had been vicariously playing. 
The result seemed to be that they dis- 
covered much about themselves and 
about political and social change. 

Some individuals discovered that be- 
ing a “revolutionary” in fact was noth- 
ing like their conception of that role. 
Others discovered that their thoughts 
were farther to the left than they 
realized. People learned about much 
more than their political stances. They 
learned about themselves. It seemed 
that people were much more open dur- 
ing the last two weeks than they had 
been during the normal acedemic year. 
Unfettered from academic responsibil- 
ities, students could take their heads out 
of the books, and discover who else was 
there. Spring was discovered. It was an 
incipient vacation. It was always po- 
tentially there. 

James Walsh, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, likened the 
experience to a Christian revival. It was 
something like that. A sophomore who 
went to Washington said she went be- 
cause she wanted to feel as though she 
were doing something about the situa- 
tion. The open weeping among the 
audience at the Mozart Requiem dem- 
onstrated emotions similar to those at 
revivals. 
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But this was only half the story. Re- 
vivals and emotional outpourings in 
reaction to political situations accom- 
plish catharsis for the individual but do 
nothing for the larger society. Revivals 
are emotional, not intellectual. The 
second part of Oberlin’s reaction was 
intellectual. What could be done about 
the situation? Write congressmen. See 
congressmen. Sign petitions. Picket 
Coke. Talk to people in Oberlin, San- 
dusky, Lorain, Elyria. Make plans to 
campaign for peace candidates in No- 
vember. Help form the Ohio Coalition. 
Invite Kent State students to Oberlin. 
But while you're at it, look around you 
and consider other matters such as 
Women’s Lib and Town-College rela- 
tions. Forget it all and walk around the 
Arb. 

This unprecedented situation put a 
great burden on students. They had 
these options: continue in class as 
though everything off campus was 
hunkie-dorie, get involved in some po- 
litical actions, get involved in other ac- 
tions (activities house planning, etc.), 
stay On campus and play tennis. This 
latter idea seemed an impossible option 
to many because of the feeling of guilt 
accompanying such an obvious “cop- 
out” of the responsibility to react which 
seemed to dominate the campus. Some 
people adopted a combination of these 
things. Most everyone took time out 
from anti-war activities to relax but they 
weren't obvious about it. Some went 
home immediately, some stayed for 
most of the two weeks and then de- 
parted. 

Some of those who departed im- 
mediately were fed up with the whole 
situation and wanted to get away from it. 


They didn’t see how anything could 
come of it but ego-tripping, self-con- 
gratulation and catharsis. Motivation for 
getting involved with political affairs 
was complex. Some genuinely felt ob- 
ligated by their concern with American 
foreign policy and priorities. Others 
simply felt guilty and took part because 
it seemed the thing to do. Also there 
was a rare sense of camaraderie in the 
unified efforts. 


} nd so each student had to de- 
cide for himself what to do in 
a situation for which he had no 
guidelines but his own conscience (and 
social psyche). This decision in itself 
was educational for each person. Once 
he or she decided what to do, each 
person learned from the results of his 
or her decision. Those who stayed on 
campus but did not participate in the 
activities learned what it was like to be 
away from the main actions of most 
people on campus. Most interesting, 
however, were the great majority of 
students (about 85% of the 85% who 
didn’t stay in class). 

For those who could understand what 
was happening, there was reinforced 
confidence among faculty, administra- 
tion, students, alumni and the general 
public in the strength and moral fibre of 
Oberlin, especially its students. For 
those who judged Oberlin by what Time 
and other misinformants had to say, the 
effect was probably to discredit Oberlin 
for allowing students to “defeat” the 
administration, force all authorities off 
the campus and ransack the place with 
Communist hatred (our embellishments 
because, after all, Oberlin is located in 
Russia Township). 
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What will come of it? We think that 
if a similar event were to occur earlier 
in the school year nothing more than a 
week-long reorientation of focus might 
be likely. Generally, political and social 
changes occur at a significantly slower 
pace. However, from now on it will be 
harder for anyone to argue the benefits 
of rigid structuring of the learning ex- 
perience. The last two weeks in May 
cannot actually be assessed as having 
had a direct effect on education at 
Oberlin, but they were a symptom of 
the direction the College is taking to- 
ward current affairs and experiential 
education. 

In assessing the situation with the 
benefit of six months hindsight, it is 
difficult to see how any better action 
could have been taken than what Ober- 
lin did almost at the spur of the 
moment. It was a typically Oberlin re- 
action. There were bound to be those 
who would criticize. Oberlin has a rep- 
utation, however, for taking steps that 
lead to criticism. Doing what seemed 
best was the only consideration. The 
thought of being criticized never entered 
anyone’s mind. 

Criticism of this procedure seems to 
represent the same kind of thinking that 
caused the myriad of conditions that 
prevailed on May 4. Some people blame 
it all on a “generation gap.”’ More likely 
it's a gap between the views of students 
and those who have responsibilities of 
job, family concerns and money (many 
students, of course, have this concern). 
Students like to devote their energies to 
idealistic concerns as they relate to 
reality. 

As Jesse Jackson said at Commence- 
ment, youth has energy and age has ex- 
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Possibly no other 
writer spent as 
much time during 
1969-70 studying 
the activities of 
students at Ober- 
lin as did Stewart 
Edelstein, now a 
law student at Cornell. Many readers 
will recall his articles on the Winter 
Term and the activities of last May. 
Before leaving his assignment as assist- 
ant to the editor he and a grateful edi- 
tor came to these unofficial conclusions 
about Oberlin’s emergency academic 
procedures during the final two weeks 
of the spring semester. 


perience and the two need to be com- 
bined. When students become critics of 
society they suffer from lack of exper- 
ience and excess zeal. It is essential that 
our society have intelligent critics, how- 
ever, and many students are extremely 
perceptive about society’s problems. It 
was unfortunate that a vocal group of 
students, drowning in their own rheto- 
ric, were able to encourage some people 
to use equally symplistic rhetoric to put 
a sinister mark on all students. 

It is much easier to think in terms of 
categories than to examine many small 
groupings. There is less strain on the 
mind to say “black or white,” “right or 
wrong,” rather than lighter grey, darker 
grey, right except for this, wrong except 
for that. Students are simplistic when 
they label politicians all good or all bad, 
when they challenge everything the 
“establishment” stands for, when they 
label their parents (and vice versa), and 


when they refuse to consider seriously 
another’s opinions. 

It is also simplistic for politicians to 
assume that public opinion can be 
formed without being informed. Be- 
cause violence sells newspapers and 
people crave it in movies, television, 
demolition derbies and My Lai atroc- 
ities, does that prove there is no need 
for newsmen to discuss the tedious, 
slow, evolutionary change of political 
and social developments? 

This is precisely why the events of 
last May were such a positive thing. For 
most everyone on Oberlin’s Campus, 
simplistic thinking was out of the ques- 
tion. Liberation school informed more 
than 200 students a day about the facts 
(and divergent opinions) relating to the 
political situation. When students found 
congressmen who were open-minded 
and interested in what students had to 
say, many would-be revolutionaries cer- 
tainly had second thoughts about the 
evils of the U. S. government. 


fter all, simplistic thinking is 
I) the result of ignorance and lack 
of courage or ambition to ques- 
tion blindly-held beliefs, opinions and 
attitudes. Isn’t that what education is 
all about? Shouldn't education dispel 
ignorance and motivate students to ex- 
amine matters critically? The value of 
last May’s events at Oberlin was that 
ignorance about the Cambodian situa- 
tion and political processes were dis- 
pelled both by classroom learning and 
by involvement in political affairs. Stu- 
dents who were open-minded and will- 
ing to examine their own stances had an 
unprecedented learning experience. We 
think a sizable majority did. 
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Mid-year Vacancies 


In a departure from the traditional pol- 
icy of admitting students annually in 
September, Oberlin will enroll approxi- 
mately 100 new students next February. 

Applications for mid-year enrollment 
are being accepted from candidates 
wishing to transfer from other four- 
year institutions and from those com- 
pleting programs of study in December 
or January at community colleges and 
other two-year institutions. A limited 
number of high school seniors who will 
complete requirements for the diploma 
in January will also be eligible. 

Mid-year admission is made possible 
because of the variety of options for off- 
campus study now open to today’s stu- 
dents. During the coming spring se- 
mester 64 undergraduates will be tak- 
ing off-campus programs and nearly 50 
seniors will complete their course work 
at mid-year. “Thus, the opportunity 
exists for about 100 new students to be- 
gin an Oberlin education next spring,” 
Robert L. Jackson, director of admis- 
sions, said. 

Enrollment in any one semester is 
limited both by the faculty policy set- 
ting the size of the student body and 
also by available living accommodations 
in dormitories and in the city of Oberlin. 

Jackson noted that transfer students 
will find they can enroll in courses not 
available at a community, a two-year 
and, often, another four-year college 
and can thereby start work in their ma- 
jor field earlier. 

Regulations governing financial aid 
will be the same as for September en- 
rollees. It will be available for candi- 
dates who can demonstrate need. 

Fall enrollment is 2,590 undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. This does 
not include the record 93 students en- 
rolled in off-campus programs. 

Current enrollment, therefore, is 56 
above 1968. Largest enrollment was in 
1969 when 117 former students were 
readmitted and 68 transfer students 
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were accepted. There are 60 transfer 
students this year. 

The College of Arts and Sciences has 
2,094 undergraduate and 63 graduate 
students. The Conservatory has 433 
students. Comparable figures for last 
year were 2,186, 54, and 427. 

Freshmen total 673, of whom 543 
are in the College and 130 in the Con- 
servatory. They come from 43 states 
with the largest representation from 
New York, 128; Ohio, 118; and Penn- 
sylvania, 54. 

Seven new students received sopho- 
more standing under Oberlin’s Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, and 195 
received advanced credit in ten depart- 
ments. Of the 195, 76 received such 
credit in two or more subjects. 

Five students are candidates for dou- 
ble degrees in May of 1971, the A.B. in 
the College and the Mus.B. in the Con- 
servatory. One graduate and three un- 
dergraduate vocal performance majors 
are enrolled in the new Master of Mu- 
sic in Music Theater program. 


2 Grading Options 

The College of Arts and Sciences fac- 
ulty has adopted a two-option grading 
system that will permit students to 
choose letter grades or simply a “credit” 
entry for their work, and will do away 
with recording any grades below C- 
minus. 

The action was recommended by a 
faculty-student committee formed more 
than a year ago to study ways of im- 
proving methods of evaluating a stu- 
dent’s course work. During that time a 
One-semester experiment with a Credit/ 
No Entry option was tried. 

One result of the Oct. 13 decision is 
that both Oberlin divisions now have 
non-traditional grading systems. 

Last April the Conservatory faculty 
abolished letter grades altogether and 
instituted, effective this academic year, 
an Honors/Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory 


system. To remain in good standing 
Conservatory students must satisfactor- 
ily complete a minimum of ten hours of 
work each semester. Conservatory 
faculty members expect to assess the 
system in four years. 

The two-option system in the College 
of Arts and Sciences is in effect this 
semester and will operate through 1971- 
72. The Academic Standing Commit- 
tee will continue to have jurisdiction 
Over minimum requirements for good 
standing. By the spring of 1972, the 
division is likely to have recommenda- 
tions on future grading and evaluation 
procedures from an Educational Com- 
mission, which is now being formed to 
reexamine the goals and content of 
Oberlin’s educational program. 

The full recommendation of the 
Committee to Study Grading and Eval- 
uation consisted of these five points: 


1. Drop D’s and F’s as permanently 
recorded grades. 


2. Institute a Credit/No Entry op- 
tion as follows: 


Any student may, for any semester, 
elect to take all his courses on a Credit/ 
No Entry basis. Credit will be consid- 
ered equivalent to C— or better. 
However, any faculty member may, at 
his option, offer a course entirely on a 
Credit/No Entry basis. 


3. Effective next semester (Spring 
1971), drop the present Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory option from the grading 
system. 

4. Maintain, as the alternative grad- 
ing option, the traditional grading sys- 
tem, including the +’s and the —’s but 
excluding D’s and F’s as recorded 
grades (that is, A+ to C—/No Entry). 

5. Except as indicated in point 3 
above, the changes will be implemented 
this semester and will operate through 
the academic year 1971-72. The facul- 
ty also requests the Educational Com- 
mission to bring recommendations by 
the spring of 1972 concerning future 
directions in grading and evaluation 
procedures. 

The Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory op- 
tion has been in effect since 1966-67. 
Students could select one course each 
semester On an ungraded basis. They 
could not exercise the option in their 
major department during their junior 
and senior years, however. 

Faculty members of the grading study 
committee were Profs. Anna R. Brum- 
mett, chairman; David L. Anderson 
and J. Milton Yinger. Student members 
were Elliot Figman, °71; Steven M. 
Goldstein, °72; and Kalman D. Resnick, 
sw Aiy 
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Search for Truth 


I write to commend the quality of the 
Alumni Magazine. For many years I 
turned promptly to “Ten Thousand 
Strong.” Now I turn promptly to the ex- 
citing creative developments in the total 
learning process on the campus. The qual- 
ity of which I speak would not have been 
possible before the present awakening of 
students and at least some of the faculty. 

In the days of the underground railroad 
Oberlin was awake to the injustice of chat- 
tel slavery. Fifty five years ago we in 
Oberlin were aware of discrimination 
against black people. We verbalized about 
it, but about the only places we could 
share in full fellowship with black people 
were the Cosmopolitan Club and the home 
of Herbert Adolphous Miller. Today one 
gets the impression that Oberlin has de- 
cided to join the human race. 

Working in the western grain harvest 
in the summer of 1914, I found the mi- 
grant workers (we were called hoboes) on 
the freight trains and in the “jungles” 
along the river banks were eagerly read- 
ing the Atlantic, Harper’s and discussing at 
length the economic, social, political and 
military genesis of World War One. When 
I returned to the campus in the fall I found 
not more than four faculty members and 
no students studying and discussing the in- 
ternational intrigue and power struggle 
which led to the declarations of war. When 
the United States entered that war in April 
1917 we were instructed in a mass meeting 
of students by a revered Oberlin theologian 
that we as Christians could kill other 
Christians in Christian love. Today it is a 
revelation to read the articles by Stewart 
Edelstein and Richard Miller on Oberlin’s 
response to the White House decision to 
expand the war into Cambodia without 
consulting the Congress or the Cabinet. 

Riding jn a Greyhound bus recently on 
return from one of my legislative visits to 
Washington, I sat beside an Oberlin stu- 
dent. He told me that when Jerry Rubin 
spoke on the Oberlin campus and advo- 
cated bombing the College the students re- 
sented his low estimate of their intelli- 
gence, This strengthens my trust in their 
good sense and constructive motivation. I 
believe they will increasingly reject the in- 
sanity of the nihilists. ; 

In 1916-17 when we faced a crisis in 
Oberlin College, I worked on a joint com- 
mittee of faculty and students to generate 
a more dynamic student life on campus. 
One project was to devote my Sunday af- 
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ternoons to taking one or two students to 
the home of a physics professor for an in- 
formal visit with his family. In later years 
men told me that this fellowship in the 
home of a faculty family was the highpoint 
of their college experience. But students 
who were taking courses with this profes- 
sor would not go with me lest this be con- 
sidered a play for a better grade. Out of 
my undergraduate and graduate experi- 
ence I must declare that the system of 
grades and exams in college education is 
the most effective plan that could be de- 
vised to prevent the awakening and sharp- 
ening of the mind which should result from 
college education of young people. To the 
retired professor who pleas for grades and 
exams to motivate students I say that the 
grade and exam system generates fear—it 
does not motivate young people to gain 
understanding and knowledge. 

A teacher who had abandoned grades 
and exams was asked how he could be sure 
his students would recall, when they needed 
it, the knowledge they had learned. He re- 
plied: “What a young person learns with 
joy he will most readily recall when 
needed.” It was not a motivation for 
grades which generated the situation in 
Washington Cathedral. 

I owe much to Oberlin and I treasure the 
memories. I am indebted to three faculty 
members for their impact on my thinking, 
my insights, my interests and my com- 
mitments. I am deeply grateful to the late 
President Henry Churchill King for the 
speakers he brought to the noon Chapel 
programs, speakers who were more com- 
mitted to the search for truth than they 
were to the preservation of the status quo. 

CHESTER A. GRAHAM, 717 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Knowledge Is Dangerous? 


In the August issue, I came across the 
letter entitled “Knowledge is Dangerous.” I 
thought it would be a tongue-in-cheek ar- 
ticle about the silent majority’s profound 
understanding of man and his environment 
in this country, a majority who rely ter- 
ribly on conservatism as a crutch for their 
fears while being intensely dollar-minded 
and completely submissive to the “Tech- 
nocracy” which seeks to make well-oiled 
machines of us all. 

But I read on. That an Oberlin alumna 
should have the nerve to compose such a 
piece of snap-trap is disheartening. 

“Par better that our hard-hats, who built 
this country [sic], help advise our presi- 


dents than the soft-on-communism pro- 
fessors and students advise him,” writes 
Jessie Beardsley Glover of apple pie Cal- 
ifornia. 

I am not for all the ideas put forth by 
professor or student, but maybe there is 
something that thousands of them know 
about communism in Vietnam which Mrs. 
Glover doesn’t. Perhaps communism 
would better suit that country than the 
stink and corruption of the President and 
Vice President of our country call, with a 
straight face, freedom. 

If knowledge is dangerous, it is nothing 
less that my knowledge of so many 
other people’s ignorance about our dehu- 
manization and subliminal enslavement is 
dangerous. Mrs. Glover said that when 
youth refuses to serve its country, that 
country has had it. I agree, and further 
state that Youth is sick of the served-up 
State, because they have learned to know 
the disastrous course in which the country 
is headed. 

Jessie Glover’s words are incredibly ir- 
relevant. I prefer this quote from “The 
Making of the Counter Culture” by Theo- 
dore Roszak: 

“For better or for worse, most of what 
is presently happening that is new, provoc- 
ative, and engaging in politics, education, 
the arts, social relations (love, courtship, 
family, community), is the creation either 
of youth who are profoundly, even fanati- 
cally, alienated from the parental genera- 
tion, or of those who address themselves 
primarily to the young... But if one be- 
lieves, as I do, that the alienated young are 
giving shape to something that looks like 
the saving vision our endangered civiliza- 
tion requires, than there is no avoiding the 
need to understand and to educate them in 
what they are about.” 

Barry A. MALLIS, *68 


Alumni Class President 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 


Still Ashamed 


I guess Oberlin has decided to manage 
with even fewer Alumni contributions. 
President Fuller's wife in mini mini on the 
cover of the August Alumni Magazine 
doesn’t improve his youngster image. 
And what was the need of Jesse Jackson’s 
militant picture on page 12? I continue to 
be ashamed of modern Oberlin. 

ALUMNUS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Gee Whiz! 


When the August issue arrived, the cover 
photo struck me forcibly. My first thought 
was, “that fine looking grad student has 
certainly persuaded a lovely coed to travel 
with him.” 

Then I examined the cover more care- 
fully and read about the Fullers. Really? 
Gee Whiz! Golly! They still come like 
that after 55 years though with shorter 
skirts? 

Before “do what comes naturally” was 
accepted as normal, we Oberlinians (not 
all) felt that a high scholastic standard 
should be matched by comparable evi- 
dence of self discipline in other respects. 
I believe this spirit still prevails. 

IRA iy. GHLLEC. 13 
Portland, Ore. 
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CLUB 
NOTES 


new departure in campus films 
A: be featured Dec. 3 when the 

Oberlin Alumni Club of New 
York holds its second annual “evening 
of fun and film.” 

The films are “Conversation with the 
President,” directed by James Brown, 
70, and “5/70,” directed by Richard 
Haass, °73. Each relies on student 
talent to document and report campus 
events for off-campus audiences. 

“Conversation with the President” 
introduces President Robert W. Fuller, 
56, via an interview with Mrs. F. 
Champion Ward, °34, new president of 
the Alumni Association. A student crew 
filmed the interview at the president’s 
home in September. The 15-minute, 16 
mm, black and white sound film is 
available for other clubs by writing to 
the Alumni Office. 

The new “5/70” documentary, also 
16 mm black and white, is about 23 
minutes and reports activities on and 
off the campus last May. It was filmed 
by Haass and Tony Heiderer, *72. It is 
available to alumni clubs, church 
groups, civic organizations, television 
and others interested by writing to the 
Alumni Office. 

The New York club’s “evening of fun 
and film” repeats a successful meeting 
held a year ago when alumni met in the 
early evening to watch animated films 
produced by R. O. (Buddy) Blechman, 
°52, Frank Mogubgub, Milton Glaser 
and Jean-Michel Folon. 


The Oberlin Alumni Club of Pitts- 
burgh will meet for dinner Nov. 20 at 
the Faculty Club of the University of 
Pittsburgh. “Conversation with the 
President” will be shown and Nathan 
A. Greenberg, professor of Classics, will 
speak. His topic: “I Left It at the 
Movies.” 

* * * 

Reorganized Sept. 27, the Miami 

Valley (Ohio) Oberlin Alumni Club 
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held a dinner meeting Nov. 9 at the 
Patterson Memorial Center in Dayton. 
The program included the “Interview 
with the President” film and a short 
talk by Daniel Goulding, chairman of 
the department of communication. 


* * * 


Chicago area alumni attended a panel 
discussion Nov. | on “Is Oberlin pre- 
paring its graduates to deal with the 
world and its problems—or What’s in- 
side the ivory tower today?” 

Panel members were Daniel Merrill, 
associate dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences; Linda Gregerson, ’71; 
Bob Rich, ’71, and Alfred Van Horn 
Ill, 46, past-president of the Alumni 
Association. Sumner Hayward, °38, 
president of the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, was moderator. 


The Vermont Oberlin Alumni Club 
heard a report Oct. 31 on Homecoming 
from Virginia Cole Little, °41, member 
of the Alumni Board and of the presi- 
dential search committee, and Betsy 
Samuelson, ’61, club president. The 
film, “Interview with the President,” 


was shown. 
> * * 


The Oberlin Alumni Club of North- 
west Ohio met Oct. 21 at the Marbeck 
Center of Bluffton College. Fenner 
Douglass, °42, professor of organ, spoke 
on “The Organ’s Inside Story” and 
demonstrated the Dutch Flentrop or- 


gan. 
* * * 


Wolfgang Stechow, °67h, emeritus 
professor of art and currently Kress 
professor in the National Gallery of 
Art, spoke to the Washington club Oct. 
22. His title: “I Don’t Get It, It Must 
Be Art.” 

* * * 

The Oberlin Women’s Club of West- 
chester & Southern Connecticut has 
launched its annual scholarship fund 
campaign. For the past seven years, the 
club has sent the College an annual 
check of $1,500 for use in supporting 
one or two students from the area. 

* * * 

The Denver Oberlin Alumni Club 
held a picnic Aug. 16 at the home of 
Bob, °32, and Betty, °34, Hubbard in 
Morrison, Colo. Thirty-two persons at- 
tended. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, ’71 


he athletic picture at Oberlin is 

: in the midst of a great change, or 

more accurately, a series of 

changes, affecting all aspects of the 
sports scene. 

In the first place, the entire structure 
of the physical education department 
has changed, with Bill Tidwell becom- 
ing chairman of the combined men’s 
and women’s physical education depart- 


ment. 

Secondly, the new gym has come a 
long way. A miraculous absence of 
strikes and delays has enabled the con- 
struction to proceed pretty much ac- 
cording to schedule and the structure is 
actually beginning to look like a gym- 
nasium. With the completion of the 
new gym, Oberlin will have a truly out- 
standing facility and will have an ath- 


letic complex as good as that of any 
college of comparable size and philos- 
ophy in the nation. 

The success of last year’s basketball 
team, meantime, has done a lot to dis- 
pel the losing image that Oberlin has so 
long been projecting. For one thing it 
unleashed the long-hidden “spirit” of 
Oberlin students. It proved that aca- 
demic and athletic excellence can co- 
exist and that Oberlin’s philosophy of 
urging students, regardless of athletic 
success or experience, to take part in 
intercollegiate competition does not rule 
out the possibility Cf winning once in a 
while. 

This fall’s football, cross country and 
soccer teams have been affected, how- 
ever, by one very important ingredient: 
too few scholar-athletes seem to be 
aware of the fact that Oberlin has more 
going for it now in terms of appeal to 
them than it ever has in the past. 

Oberlin’s 13 intercollegiate sports 
programs, therefore, offer a “no-cut” 
opportunity to scholar-athletes. It is in 
this area that alumni can perform a real 
service to potential students as well as to 
the coaches. 

Since the rules of the Ohio Confer- 
ence strictly prohibit any off-campus 
recruiting and the granting of any ath- 
letic scholarship, Oberlin coaches are 
tremendously dependent upon alums 
who will spread the word about Ober- 
lin’s Opportunities and inform the ad- 
missions office about any sharp pros- 
pects in their local areas. 

In the past, many alumni have been 
reluctant to recommend Oberlin to 
prospectives, falling back on such com- 
ments as “I would have to know a 
student very well before I could recom- 
mend Oberlin.” Over the last couple 
years, however, all types of students 
(including the variety that compose a 
championship basketball team and get 
signed by NFL teams) have come to 
Oberlin, enjoyed themselves, and made 
great contributions to the college com- 
munity. 

In short, the stigma that has some- 
times been attached to being an athlete 
at Oberlin in recent years no longer 
exists. There is no more reason to dis- 
courage a prospectively great athlete 
from coming to Oberlin than there is to 
discourage a prospectively great musI- 
cian. Fred Minnear, ’70, found he could 
compete strongly for a position on the 
roster of the Washington Redskins after 
a career at Oberlin that saw him earn 12 
letters in four sports, earn a major in 
biology, and participate actively in 
campus life. In an interview at the end 


of the baseball season last year, Min- 
near commented, “If I had it all to do 
Over again, I would choose Oberlin. I’ve 
had a chance to participate in a strong 
athletic program here while getting a 
great education—both in and out of the 
classroom. I don’t think I could have 
gotten all those advantages at many 
other schools.” 

Judging from comments made by 
alumni, many Fred Minnears have been 
permanently “turned off” to Oberlin by 
grads who have made the life of an 
athlete at the school seem so unattrac- 
tive that only a masochist would bother 
to investigate the situation. 

The time has come for Obie alumni 
to realize that introducing an individual 
with athletic and academic abilities and 
interests to Oberlin as it is today, is 
doing that individual a great favor as 
well as setting himself up as a recipient 
of the satisfaction that comes with in- 
troducing a young man to what may 
well turn out to be an outstanding col- 
lege experience. 

If you know of a high school student 
who is strong both athletically and aca- 
demically, or whom you feel could 
benefit from Oberlin’s experience, why 
not get in touch with him and let him 
know a little about the school? If you 
don’t feel that ambitious, just drop a 
line to one of the coaches or to the Ad- 
mission Office telling about this student. 

In an effort to keep Obie grads in- 
formed as to what is going on, the 
mailing list of weekly sports news re- 
leases has been made open to any in- 
terested individuals. In addition, free 
tickets to all home athletic events are 
available to alumni. To obtain tickets 
or information or to have your name 
placed on the sports mailing list, write 
to the Alumni Magazine. 

There’s a lot to be proud of at Ober- 
lin. It’s high time Oberlinians started 
acting that way. 


ALUMNI ATTITUDES 


Continued from Page 13 


ing by alumni to any institution. The 
Oberlin Alumni Association needs an 
infusion of that spirit. Of course, we 
cannot all hope to have the stimulus of 
being directly attacked by the vice pres- 
ident. But the crisis is the same for us 
all. 

It is grossly unfair of us as alumni to 
hang the albatross of a low proportion 
of alumni participation in financial sup- 
port of the college around the necks of 
college administrators as they knock on 


corporate and foundation doors for 
help. Corporations and foundations are 
quite nervous about aiding educational 
institutions whose own products fail to 
support them adequately. Upon what 
other judgments can they more accu- 
rately rely? 

At Oberlin, I think we must under- 
stand at the outset that the 70s may well 
be more turbulent, more critical for the 
college than were the 60s. She cannot 
withdraw from the society in which she 
exists, nor from the time in which she 
is struggling to survive. Things being 
as they are, there simply does not exist 
a pool of acquiescent, academically 
qualified applicants for admission from 
which to select the kind of grateful, un- 
critical student bodies which some of 
us think we can remember. Let us all 
take comfort from the thought that, 
after all, abrasion has usually preceded 
progress. 

I propose to the Alumni Association 
of Oberlin College, therefore, that it 
constitute itself a determined, wide, and 
strong protective circle around this col- 
lege. Let each member nourish his 
determination by taking the time and 
trouble to penetrate the mists of press 
coverage, easy generalizations, and care- 
less paralleis drawn from other cam- 
puses, so as to become accurately and 
continually informed not only about 
what happens on Oberlin’s campus, but 
also about what kind of education is 
being attempted there. 

Within this circle, Oberlin College 
could then be about its proper and com- 
plex business of assisting the develop- 
ment of the valuable young persons 
who enter its doors, undistracted by 
having at the same time to placate in its 
turn each passing shade of public 
opinion. I know that if given this kind 
of support, Oberlin under the leadership 
of its uniquely gifted young president, 
will emerge from the 70s in the van- 
guard of the honorable company of 
truly excellent American colleges. She 
will then have a whole new crop of 
alumni affectionately confident that 
they have received that which they came 
to Oberlin to acquire, and who will be 
aware that they, too, have thereby as- 
sumed a responsibility for the perpetua- 
tion and for the development of our 
college. 

In the forging of this informed circle 
of protection and support, we who serve 
on your Alumni Board plead for the 
exercise of the energy and the initiative 
There has never 
been a time in the history of Oberlin 


of each one of you. 


College when she has been as essentially 
dependent upon each of her children. 
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Mrs. George S. Gunn (CHARLOTTE 
MARIE PRUiT GUNN), A.M., is a creden- 
tials examiner (Civil Service) at Colorado 
State University, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

CHERYL WILLIS received the Houghton 
Mifflin Scholarship for the Radcliffe College 
Publishing Procedures Course, for an out- 
standing college graduate who is a member 
of a minority group and who is pursuing a 
career in publishing. 


1969 


JAMES ALAN BAER completed the work 
for his MAT at the Antiocn-Putney Grad- 
uate School of Education. He will receive 
his degree at Commencement 1971. 

ELAINE BANKS is teaching music at 
Soiebury School, New Hope, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE C. BAUER (LINDA 
FREEMAN) are living at 421 C Butler, 
Princeton, N. J. 08540. George is studying 
art history at Princeton and Linda is study- 
ing art history at NYU Institute of Fine 
Arts. Both are Ph.D. candidates for 1972. 

ELIZABETH A. BEHNKE played her own 
composition, “In a Fresh Cool Wind,” in her 
graduate violin recital Aug. 16 at Ohio 
University. 

ROBIN BETTIGOLE was selected to sing 
the soprano lead, Fiordeligi, in Cosi Fan 
Tutti at the Freiburg Opera House, West 
Germany. Robin traveled to Freiburg with 
the American Institute of Music for a nine- 
week musical interlude. 

SAUNDRA STAVIS and William R. Bohl, 
68, were married June 21. Sandy is teach- 
ing math at Warrensville Heights Junior 
High and Bill is continuing his medical 
study at Case Western Reserve. 

CHERYL BURKE BRODY (Mrs. STEVEN) 
is now studying law at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston. Her husband has a full- 
time occupational deferment job with the 
Boston Legal Assistance Project while he 
continues to study law at Boston University. 
Address: 9 Winship Street, Apt. 3, Brighton, 
Mass. 02135. 

DAN K. CAMPBELL and Jeanette M. 
Simon, ’70, were married last Dec. 31. Dan 
is teaching ecology & outward Bound-type 
woodmanship to boys 12-16 in Ross School, 
Ross,, Calif. Jeanette is working in a bank. 
Their address is 145 Kent Ave., Kentfield, 
Calif. 94904. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS P. CLARK (CYN- 
THIA WARE) are in Austin, Texas for a 
second year. Tom is continuing his graduate 
study in geology and Cindy is working as a 
secretary in the Dept. of Special Education, 
Univ. of Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY D. COMINGS (Pru- 
dence Turner, ’70) are the parents of a son, 
Carl Price, born Nov. 7 in Oberlin. On Aug. 
1, Sid became assistant director of the 
Alumni Association. 

BRIAN E, COREY married Elizabeth S. 
Aghajanian, ’70, Aug. 22 in Fairchild Chapel. 
ROBERT HALLEY was best man. Lisa 
worked in the teen room at the Oberlin 
public library last summer. Brian was a 
research associate in the OC physics depart- 
ment last year and is now doing graduate 
work at Princeton. 

L'NDA LATOSEK and John De Coteau 
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were married June 6 in Plymouth, Mass. 
Linda has completed her academic work in 
music therapy and is teaching a special edu- 


cation class in an all-black school. She is 
also a member of two orchestras. John is in 
the Continental Army Band and plans to do 
graduate work in musie performance. Ad- 
dress: 215 Pine Grove Ave., Hampton, Va. 
23369. 

WILLIAM M. EDWARDS and Ann Zener, 
’67, were married at Hillsprings Farm in 
Pittsburch, Pa., Aug. 1. After a wedding 
trip to Wyoming, they are at home at 5260 
Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, where Bill teaches 
in the Community Action Program. 

DEBORAH GRACE is teaching American 
& European history at Walnut Hill School, 
Natick, Mass. She received her M.A. in 
American History from the University of 
Wisconsin in August. 

JEFF HANNA is continuing his work for 
the sports department of the Nashville 
Tennessean while taking some courses at 
Vanderbilt Divinity School. His wife, 
Nancy, is a librarian at the Methodist Board 
of Education. 

Corwith R. Hansen and ROSANNA LEE 
PARMETER were married May 30 at Reston, 
Va. Oberlin alumni in attendance included 
SALLY PRICE, STEVEN McKNIGHT, HOW- 
ARD and WENDY BELL. Rosanna and her 
husband have completed the MAT degree at 
Johns Hopkins, and in July they went to 
Manila as training teachers in the Peace 
Corps. 

After completing a year of graduate 
studies in political science at Ann Arbor, 
CHARLES HAUSS was classified 1-0 by his 
“little group of friends and neighbors” and 
volunteered to work at the Center for Polit- 
ical Studies (formerly the Survey Research 
Center) in a project on French politics 
headed by Roy Pierce and Philip Converse. 
They are studying the impact of the revolt 
of Mav and June 1968. 

ALICE Z. SLUTSKER and WILLIAM R. 
HEDGES were married Aug. 2 in Toronto. 
Leslie Yager, ’71, was the only other 
Oberlinian in attendance. Address: 118 Spa- 
dina Road, Toronto 4, Ont. Alice received 
her MAT from Harvard School of Education 
last summer. 

RICHARD N. HUBBARD is head of the 
Public Relations division for the Los Angeles 
Celebrity Center—which organized the fund 
raising tour to relieve the inhabitants of 
Corpus Christi. It is located at 1809 W. 8th 
St., L.A. 90057 and is a mission of the Church 
of Scientology. 

WILLIAM E. HULL received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard in August. 

LONNIE CHARLES JENKINS JR., a sec- 
ond-year student at the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine, is one of 12 
black students awarded four-year scholar- 
ships for medical studies by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, 

RICHARD S. JERAULD and JEAN F. 
BAILEY were married Aug. 22 at the 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland. HAR- 
RTET CRAIG was maid of honor and LARRY 
SCHILLER was best man. Other Oberlin- 
ilans in attendance were Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert S. Markwood (Alison Dutton, ’70). Rick 
is studying medicine at Case Western Re- 
serve where Jean is also employed. Jean 
was formerly with the General Electric 
Research and Development Center in Sche- 
nectady. 


LESLIE J. LEOPOLD worked as an ad- 
vance man in Joe Duffey’s hard-fought but 
losing campaign for senator in Connecticut. 
He went to Connecticut Feb. 15 to work for 
the candidate. 

Mrs. R. Kenneth Lindsay (SYLVIA M. 
MARTIN) is assistant teacher at St. Vin- 
cent’s Day Home in Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Carl Nyblade (ELIZABETH DAVIS) 
is studving for her Ph.D. in speech science 
at the University of Washington. She has a 
rese°rch assistantship. 

RICHARD OREM left in July for Tunisia 
to serve two years with the Peace Corps. He 
is teaching English at the Bourguiba Insti- 
tute of Living Languages and taking credits 
for his M.A. He spent a year in Atlanta, 
teaching in the inner city and taking grad- 
uate courses at the Univ. of Georgia. 

JOHN V. ORTH is fulfilling his alternate 
service requirement at the Massachusetts 
Youth Services Board in Boston. During 
1969-70 he studied at Harvard Law School. 
In two years he expects to return to Har- 
vard to complete study for J. D. degree. 

Mrs. Scott C. Otermat (CYNTHIA SMITH) 
is a social insurance representative for the 
Social Security Administration in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

JACQUELINE ANNE PATES is teaching 
harp and piano at Stephens College. 

CAROL S. PENNINGTON has become 
secretary-assistant to the federal legislative 
representative for the City of Los Angeles. 
Her chief responsibility is to keep track of 
federal legislation which affects that city. 

SHANNON EMiLY RICHARDS is doing 
graduate study in social work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, School of Social Work. 

DONN ROSENSWEIG, MAT, is teaching 
8th grade English, in Allentown, Pa. 

MIKE SABIERS has his M.S. from Colum- 
bia School of Journalism and has moved to 
West Haven, Conn., where he works Friday 
and Saturday nights on the copy desk of 
the New Haven Register and is southern 
Connecticut correspondent for the National 
Catholic Reporter. He also looks after son 
Benjamin, 2, while his wife, Ruth, works 
as a social worker at the Veterans Hospital 
in West Haven. 

CARY M. SEIDMAN is junior high science 
teacher and essistant high school swimming 
coach in East Cleveland. 

JONATHAN SHAPIRO and CATHERINE 
BURNS were married Aug. 8. Jon is in his 
second year of medical school at New York 
University. 

Mrs. Barry W. Sheridan (SELINDA ANN 
LANE) is in an MA/Ph.D. program in 
Chinese literature at Cornell. 

WILLIAM R. SKERRATT married Andrea 
Lynn Phillips, ’70, Aug. 23 at Hampshire 
House in New York City. THEODORE 
HOCH was an usher. Andrea is studying 
for her MAT at Oberlin while Bill is teach- 
ing and coaching in North Ridgeville, Ohio. 

THOMAS B. THOMAS has received an 
M.S. in radio and television from Svracuse 
Universitv. He is news director of Marion 
(Ohio) CATV’s local TV station. He hosts 
a nightly news program and a bowling show. 
Address: R.D. 3, Box 4-A, Richwood, Ohio 
43344. 

JON WILLIAMS and BARBARA GREER 
were married July 24 at the First Church in 
Oberlin. Witnesses were Mrs. Walter As- 
cheffenburg (Nancy Cooper, '51) and Kiyo- 
shi Tkeda, professor of sociology and an- 
thropology. 
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CAROL S. BARRON is teaching music 
(insirumenial & vocai) in the Weymouth 
(Mass.) pubiie schools, 

Mrs. Glendon W. Biume (RUTH A. WES- 
LEY) is teaching first grade in Matteson, Il. 

MARK ALLEN BROMBAUGH and Susan 
Elizabeth Tnompson, ‘70, were married 
June 14 in Oberiin. Oberlinians in the wed- 
ding included WILLIAM R. PORTER, Britt 
Wheeler, ’70, and David Boe, associate pro- 
iessor of organ. Mark is serving in the 
Army at Ft. George G. Meade and Susan is 
on the editorial staff for the publications of 
the Music Educator's Naticnal Conference 
in Washington. Address: Apt. T-3, 8557 
Greenbelt Road, Greenbelt, Md. 20770. 

Mrs. Richard Brown (CATHERINE CHIL- 


MAN) is teaching two courses in American 
studies at York University, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. STEVEN P. CLARFiELD (INGRID 
JACOBSON) received the Mus.M. from 
Eastman, majoring in piano performance 
and literature. She is teaching piano at the 
World of Inquiry School in Rochester, N. Y., 
while her husband is working on his doc- 
torate in clinical psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

DAViD CROSBY was co-director of ‘“Pi- 
rates of Penzance,’ presented last summer 
by the Savoyards of Madison, Wis. 

KARIN E. DAHLE is training to be an 
air hostess with Air Rhodesia. Address: 10 
Highgate, 133 Union Ave., Salisbury, Rho- 
desia. 

Mr. and Mrs. DOUGLAS A. DWORKIN 
(MARCIA ANDERSON) are living at 123 
N. Ripley St., Apt. 102, Alexandria, Va. 
22304 while Doug goes through training with 
the State Department to be a foreign service 
officer. 

SUSAN E. GARDNER is a research asso- 
ciate in pediatrics at Vanderbilt University 
Hospital. 

Lt. and Mrs. JAMES W. HENDERSON are 
stationed at Offutt AFB, Neb., where they 
expect to remain for the rest of the service 
commitment. Address: 917 2nd Ave., Platts- 
mouth, Neb. Son Paul will be a year old 
on Jan. 9. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Higgie (Susan 
TAYLOR) are living in Elyria, where Susan 
is teaching first grade. 

Dan Houton, husband of KATHLEEN KIL- 
GORE Houton, was an independent candi- 
date in the race for the seat in Congress 
vacated by retiring Speaker John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D-Mass.). The winner on elec- 
tion day was Louise Day Hicks, Democrat. 

DAVID C. ISELE has received his Master 
of Music in Music Education and Master 
of Sacred Music in organ from Southern 
Methodist. 

CONSTANCE T. FOX and George W. 
Lackemann were married July 4 in an out- 
door ceremony at her cabin near Evergreen, 
Colo. Oberlinians in attendance were Mrs. 
William G. Moller (Eleanor J. Krauss, ’54), 
JOHN HECKENLIVELY and Deborah Pal- 
mer, 69. The Lackemanns live at 731 Kra- 
meria St., Denver, where Connie is a junior 
at the Univ. of Colorado Medical School 
and John is working on his M.M. degree in 
music history. 


KATHARINE A. LANE is a resource as- 
sistant (work in the peace field and cur- 
riculum consultants for a school district) at 
the Center for War/Peace Studies, Orinda, 
ant, 

MARGARET P. LATHROP is teaching 
chemistry in a girls’ boarding school in 
Ghana. Address: Holy Child School, Cape 
Coast, Ghana. 

MARY COLEMAN and David Lowry were 
married Aug. 29. David teaches religion and 
is chaplain at Holderness School for Boys. 
Address: Holderness School, Plymouth, N.H. 
03264. 

JULIA BREED SWAIN and James Oeste- 
reich were married May 23 in Rutland, Vt. 

STEPHANIE LEE and Frederick P. Ost- 
mann were married Aug. 10 in Chicago. 
Frederick, a sculptor, graduated from the 
University of Texas. 

CHERI PAPIER is engaged in a research 
project at the Cytogenetics Laboratory of 
the Tel Hashomer Hospital, Tel Hashomer, 
Israel. 

JO ANNE EDITH BELLION, MAT, and 
Larry Bruce Plank were married July 20, 
She teaches fourth grade at McKinley 
School in Elyria and Larry is a mathematics 
instructor at Lake Ridge Academy, North 
Ridgeville, Ohio. Address: 12521 Indian 
Hollow Road, Grafton, Ohio. 

JOHN RATHBUN is doing research in the 
mechanisms of heart failure in the physiol- 
ogy department of the Medical School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he 1s 
in his second year. He is also bass soloist 
at St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church in Se- 
wickley, Pa. Address: 120 Ruskin Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Ps. 15213. 

RUTH ROSENSWEIG received a masters 
in library science from Case Western Re- 
serve jast June. 

SCOTT SCHILLIN and Corinne Menace 
were married in Toronto June 1. They re- 
tide in Bloomington, Ind., where both are 


Dr. R. BRUCE KING, °57, research 
rrofessor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, has won the $2,000 
American Chemical Society Award in 
Pure Chemistry, sponsored by Alpha 
Chi Sigma Fraternity. 


doctoral candidates at the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Music. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER SEIBER- 
LING (JESSICA ROSENBERG) have moved 
to 419 High St., S.E., Albuquerque, N.M., 
after two years in the Marshall Islands with 
the Peace Corps. Chris is studying for his 
M.F.A. in photography at the Univ. of New 
Mexico. 

MARK SIMCOX has received the Mus.M. 
from the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. 

DAVID WALKER received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard in August 

CHRISTINE J. WARD is a clarinetist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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HELEN DART and Neil Baldwin were 
married July 25. They are living in Oak- 
land, Calif., where Neil is a computer pro- 
grammer. 

Mrs. Joseph L. Bearman (MARY JO 
WISE) is studying for her M.M. in piano 
performance at the University of Southern 
California. 

Harvard University awarded the JD to 
RICHARD L. BERKMAN Aug. 18. Mrs. Ira 
Gorman (JANE C. BLIZZARD) received her 
EDM and CHARLES W. KESSLER his BD. 

DARRELL W. COURTLEY is teaching 
music in the Elizabeth, N. J., public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monty W. Cox (CAROL 
MATTESON) received her M.A. degree in 
Christian ethics from Union Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University last 
June. She is a teenage and young adult 
program director at the White Plains YWCA 
this year. Address: 527 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 10027. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL R. CRAMER (ANNE 
W. ROBERTSON) have moved to 1160 Mad- 
ison Ave., Bellmawr, N. J. where Paul is 
teaching instrumental music at a new 
middle school in Cherry Hill. The Cramers 
have a son, David, 242, and a daughter, 
Ellen, adopted July 27 at the age of three 
weeks. 

MARGARET J. NOTMAN and TIMOTHY 
A. CROSS were married May 29 in East 
Lansing at the Alumni Memorial Chapel on 
the Michigan State campus. Oberlin people 
who attended the wedding were DAVE 
RUSSELL, CARL BROWN, Mrs. Louis H. 
Gold (Penny Hanna, ’67), Mike Jarvis, ’69, 
and Cheryl Clauson, ‘67, They reside at 
1906 West Texas, Midland, Texas 79701, 

DONNA SPRUNGER and Jeffrey J. De- 
were married July 11 in Fairchild 


mion 


Chapel. Donna is teaching music therapy 
and piano at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. Jeff is a chemist for the Glid- 
den-Durkee Co., Cleveland. 

ARNOLD F. FEGE, MAT, spent nine 
weeks last summer in Southeast Asia. He 
combined experience as a reporter in the 
war zone with study at the University of 
Singapore and IKIP University in Bangung, 
Indonesia. On Sept. 5, he married Miss 
Patricia Strom, an elementary teacher. 
Arnie is teaching Senior High School Social 
Studies at Lakeshore High Schoo] in Stev- 
ensville, Mich., and on the side is still a 
“stringer” for the Chicago Sun-Times in 
urban affairs. 

FRIEDERIKE S. FELBER received the 
M.A. in Russian literature from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan last April. On July 17 she 
was married to Eric D. Snyder, a naval 
architect at the university. It was a Quaker 
ceremony with GINKA GEROVA-ORTEGA 
and cendro parks, ’66, and Kalen Hammann, 
66, among the guests. This year Friederike 
is continuing study for the Ph.D. and teach- 
ing two first-year Russian courses. 

JOE FRIEDMAN is completing his doctor- 
ate in French and urban history at Berkeley 
where he is also a teaching assistant. He 
and his wife, the former Antoinette Ziegler, 
whom he married in December 1968, were 
teaching junior high in East Palo Alto, 
Calif. Address: 2900 Derby, Berkeley. 

KAREN STEINBINDER and Robert Kent 
Holyer were married Sept. 5 in New Haven, 
Conn, 

SAM HOUSEHOLDER has returned to the 
U. S. after two years in the Peace Corps in 
Korea as a public health auxiliary and 
tuberculosis control worker. 

KAREN S. INGRAHAM and SANDRA 
NOWAKOWSKI received masters degrees in 
social administration from Case Western Re- 
serve last June. 

After teaching for a year in Tennessee, 
DANIEL R. LA BAR Jr. is back in Chicago 
on the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music and studying for his Ph.D. 
Address: 3506 N. Greenview, Chicago, Ill. 
60657. 

LAURENCE MACK is in Australia work- 
ing under Dr. James Lawrence as an intern 
in Nephrology at Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
in Adelaide. 

Dr. and Mrs. James M. Mays (SANDRA 
CAVALLITO) have moved to Devil’s Lake 
Sioux Indian Reservation where Dr. Mays 
is running the Public Health Clinic. They 
have a son, David McCurry Mays, born 
Feb. 24. Address: Indian Health Center, 
Fort Totten, N. D. 58335. 

Mrs. Edward P. Morgan (JOYCE HAR- 
VEY) is teaching fourth grade at Bartlett 
Elementary School, Arlington, Mass. 

MICHAEL MURRAY has finished his Ph. 
D. thesis in petrology at Rice University 
and is doing post-doctoral research on the 
rocks of the Klamath Mts. of northern 
California. He is working with Dr. K. C. 
Condie at the New Mexico Institute of Min- 
ing and Technology. Address: 90515 Annete 
Ave., Socorro, N. M. 

LAWRENCE POTTS married Jill Reps 
Aug. 8 in Spring Valley, N. Y. 

WILLIAM A. RESNECK graduated from 
Indiana University Law School and is work- 
ing with the San Francisco law firm of 
Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & Ladar. 
Address: 4487 23rd St., #4, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94114. 

MIRIAM E. ROSS, MAT, is teaching third 
grade at Lasley School, Lakewood, Colo. 

WILLIAM M. SHERZER received an M.A. 
in romance languages and literatures from 
Princeton in July. 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Steimer (PATSY 
MOELLER) have moved to Durham, N. C. 
Bill took a leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to accept a position with 
the Research Triangle Institute near Ral- 
eigh, N. C. Patsy hopes to find a teaching 
job. 

Mrs. Gerhardt Suhrstedt (BARBARA FET- 
ROW) is piano instructor at the All-New- 
ton School of Music, Newton, Mass. She 
received her Mus.M. degree from Boston 
Univ. 

RAYMONDE A, SULLIVAN has completed 
the requirements for a masters degree in 
library science at Simmons College and is 
music librarian at Brooklyn College. 

CORNELIUS (CORK) TARPLEE is teach- 
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ing English at Warren County High School, 
Front Royal, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS G. TUDOR (Fran- 
cine M. Dugas, ’70) are living at 4640 Balboa, 
#3, San Francisco, Calif. 94121 where Tom 
is doing a one-year internship at Letterman 
Hospital. The Tudors moved from Austin, 
Tex., where Tom has finished three years 
of graduate work in clinical psychology at 
the University of Texas. 

MYRTLE A. WAGNER is studying for her 
M.Ed. in the Instructor/Counselor Program 
at Cleveland State University. 

MIRIAM S. BEACH and Craig B. Wheeler 
were married in Pasadena, Calif. Aug. 15. 
Craig is an architectural designer for Nep- 
tune and Thomas Associates in Pasadena. 
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Mrs. Joseph Baatz (KARLA J. KRENDL, 
MAT) is teaching 8th & 9th grade social 
studies (Roehm Jr. Hi.) in Berea, Ohio. 

J. HARVEY BAKER has received a post- 
doctoral fellowship to do research in Pisa, 
Italy, with Dr. Aldo Andreotti. The fellow- 
ship came from the Consiglio Nazionale 
delle Ricerche. 

MICHAEL J. BATHORY and Elizabeth W. 
Ramlow, ’70, were married Aug. 15 in La 
Crosse, Wis. Dennis Bathory, ‘64, was best 
man, and Wendy Eckhouse, ‘70, attended. 


is teaching in Newton again this year. Ad- 
dress: 14 Commonwealth Ct., Apt. B, Bright- 
on, Mass. 02324. 

MARY DART and Douglas Feeney were 
married last May 2. Mary is working part- 
time at John Woolman School, a Quaker 
high school 60 miles from Sacramento, 
where her husband is manager of all farm- 
ing and maintenance in fulfillment of his 


alternative service requirements. 

WILLIAM FRY received the J. D. degree 
from Case Western Reserve last June. 

R. BRUCE GAPP, MAT, is an administra- 
tive intern, Glenmont School, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Mrs. 


Robert Hurwich (JUDITH JONES) 


Children of Alumni 


FIFTY-TWO of the 673 freshmen 
who enrolled at Oberlin this fall 
and four of the 60 other entering 
students are sons or daughters of 
Oberlin alumni. All but four of 
these newcomers are pictured on 
this or the following three pages. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS JR. was ordained 
June 28 at First Community Church in 
Columbus. He is acting chaplain at Colgate. 

Mrs. Norman A. Ryan (MARY HOFF- 
MANN,t) was re-elected trustee and elected 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Women Ministers at the sesquicentennial 
celebrations in Hawaii last May. Alumni 
who took part in the program were Mrs. 
Ernest Moore (KATHRYN BAILEY, t) and 
the Rev. EM'™LY W. CRAIG, t. 

The Rev. KENNETH SAUNDERS is pastor 
of the Fellowship United Church of Christ 
in Wickliffe, Ohio. 

DAVID M. SHELTON received the J. D. 
degree June 9 from the University of Wash- 
ington school of law. He is an associate in 
the Seattle firm of MacDonald, Hoague and 
Bayless. 

HOWARD R. SPENDELOW received his 
A.M. from Harvard in August. 

ANN GUNDERSHEIMER and David Ti- 
love were married Aug. 31, 1969. Ann is in- 
structor in theater at Temple University 
and David is a lawyer for the Bucks County 
Legal Aid Society. Address: 156 Greene St., 
Dovlestown, Pa 18901. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. WHEATON 
(R. Linda Wheeler, °65) have moved to 
Scottsdale, Ariz., where Charlie is working 
on his doctorate in clinical psychology and 
Linda is selling hand-made goods. 


AsovE: Allan Ball (Nancy Cronon, ’48), Christopher Bluhm (Helen Berry, ’36), Karen A. Bogat (Marie Di Lorenzo, ’53), Lawrence Brunner 
(Robert, ’48, and Olga Bloecher Brunner, ’43), William Byrd (Pratt and Julia Mowrer Byrd, both ’46), Steven Chaney (Alan and Helen 
Pollock Chaney, both ’46). Bretow: Teresa Danforth (T. S. and Susan Kesler Danforth, both ’50), Elizabeth Davis (James and Gay Ries 
Davis, both ’50), Richard Dean (Donald, ’50), Peter DeHart (Lillian Stitt, 43), Susan DeJarnatt (Donna Stoffel, ’46), Kathryn Demmer (Del- 
bert and Julia Fonda Demmer, both ’49). 


Mike served as assistant dean of men at 
Oberlin last year and is completing work for 
his Ph.D. in counseling and higher educa- 
tion at Ohio State. Liza is doing graduate 
work in American literature at OSU. They 
live at Steeb Hall where Mike is residence 
director. 

CURT BROWN has been promoted to city 
editor of the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER E. CARELS (KATH- 
LEEN R. RECTOR) have returned after a 
year in Germany and are living at 1103 
Rolandvue Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21209. Peter 
is teaching and finishing his dissertation in 
German at Johns Hopkins, and Kathleen is 
a librarian in the university library. 

JANICE E. CARROLL is a secretarial- 
research assistant to the co-director of the 


Institute for Policy Studies, Washington, 
DAC, 

Mrs. Thomas A. Copeland (HANNAH 
CASE) is assistant professor of modern 


languages at Slippery Rock State College, 
(Pa). 

JUDITH C. IMPERATO was married to 
Amos Eyal of Israel Aug. 9. Mr. and Mrs. 
THOMAS H. TOWNSEND Jr. (MARY WIL- 
DER) were in attendance. The couple 
toured Europe for their honeymoon. Judith 
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received a Ph.D. in history from Princeton 
in July. 

BRENDA KEE attended a Summer Vocal 
Institute in Germany June 17-Aug. 19. She 
is teaching at Bennett College in Greens- 
Doro, sNe Gc. 

SARA LAMBERT is instructor of music 
(oboe and theory), Conservatory of Music, 
University of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo. 

HAL A. LAWSON is teaching physical 
education at the University of Washington. 
He received his Ph.D. in education last 
December from the University of Michigan. 

WILLIAM MOLL has become assistant 
professor of mathematics at the Univ. of 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. William W. Nolte II (HARRIETT 
DRAKE) is teaching second grade at The 
Avery Coonley School, Downers Grove, Ill. 

GLORIA J. RANDALL and Ear! L. Rainey 
were married last March 28 in Xenia, Ohio. 
JENNIFER GOULD was a bridesmaid and 
JUDITH MOSTOW Filner was matron of 
honor. Earl works at Case Western Reserve 
and during the summer Gloria was com- 
pleting her Ph.D. thesis in Education for 
Northwestern. She now is an instructor in 
the education department at Cleveland State 
University. 
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C. WILLIAM APPLEGATE and HERBERT 
C MORSE III received their M.D.’s from 
Harvard Medical School in August. 

GLORIA L. CHUA is an editorial assistant 
in the department of occupational therapy, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 

ROY E. DELP has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of voice at Augusta (Ga.) 
College. 

JAMES A. HIGHTOWER married Linda 
Lemmon Aug. 29 in Columbus, Ohio. 

JAMES A. JOHNSON JR. received his 
M.D. from the University of Rochester in 
June. He and his wife (PATRICIA A. 
RICHARDSON) have moved to California 
where Jimmy is interning at the University 
of California, Los Angeles Hospital. He 
plans to specialize in heart surgery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hossein Keramaty (LYNNE 
E. STAUFFER) have a daughter, Dianne 
Maryam, born July 21 in Tehran. 

SIDNEY KUSHNER received a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry from Brandeis last June and 
is a post doctoral fellow on an N.I.H. fellow- 
ship at Berkeley. Address: 1612 Hopkins St. 
94707. 
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PAUL M. LEWIS has completed an eight- 
month field study in Japan after receiving 
his M. A. in Asian studies at the East West 
Center, Hawaii, last December. He is in a 
Ph.D. program at Berkeley. Address: Dept. 
of Sociology, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 94720. 

JANICE G. PERO and Richard Mare Lo- 
sick were married Aug. 8 in a garden wed- 
ding at the home of her parents in Darien, 
Conn. Janice is completing her Ph.D. in 
molecular biology at Harvard and her hus- 
band is a junior fellow of the Harvard 
Society of Fellows. He graduated from 
Princeton and received his Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry from M.I.T. 

SYLVIA F. LOTSPEICH is teaching 10th 
and llth grade English at Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia. 

W. DAVID MOORE has received his M.Ed. 
desree from Kent State. 

Mrs. Steven Passi (PRISCILLA BROCK- 
WAY) is teaching voice privately. Her hus- 
band is director of bands for the Elmore, 
Minn., public schools. Address: Box 182, 
Elmore, Minn. 56027. 

Harvard awarded the Ph.D. to JOHN B. 
PRitCUARD, STEPHEN J.. RILEY, - and 
EUGENE SWITKES Aug. 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEO ROMERO (ROBIN 
CRAPSEY) and their two sons, Michael, 4, 
and Gregory, 1, live in Carlisle, Pa. where 


LIMBERG) have a daughter, Deborah Lynn, 
born July 21, in Lynnfield, Mass. Paul was 
director of a boys camp, Camp Avoda, in 
Middleboro, Mass. last Summer and Bobbie 
and Debbie joined him there in mid-August. 

THOMAS DIAL received an M.A. from 
Case Western Reserve last June. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN T. DUFF (Katherine 
Reynolds, ’63) have moved to Bellingham, 
Wash., where John is assistant professor of 
business administration at Western Wash- 
ington State College. 

ROGER EMANUELS is instructing cello 
and string bass at the University of 
Evansville (Ind.) College of Fine Arts and 
is principal cellist with the philharmonic 
orchestra. He is also playing with the phil- 
harmonic string quartet and is a member 
of the university’s faculty piano trio. Last 
summer he played with the Starlight Musi- 
cal Orchestra in Indianapolis and toured 
With the Johnny Mathis group. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER FELDER (Elaine 
Goldberg, ’66) have moved to Cleveland 
where Peter is a resident at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital and Elaine is completing her Mus.M. 
from the University of Colorado. Address: 
4400 Clarkwood Pkwy., Warrensville Hts., 
Ohio 44128. 

Rev. MYRL GEPHART, t, is pastor of the 
United Methodist Church in Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 


took an intensive year-long Russian course 
at the Defense Language Institute in Mon- 
terey, Calif., receiving the East-Slavonic 
department’s Pushkin award for scholarship. 
Before being discharged from the Navy he 
served two years in Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEE IRWIN (Carol Oncley, 
66) have a son, Nathaniel’ Millard, born 
June 29. They are continuing studies at 
Syracuse and Eastman, respectively. 

DENNIS KAM has been named resident 
composer for the State of Hawaii until 
August 1972. He serves the entire state as 
professional-in-residence under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation in conjunction .with 
the contemporary music project of the 
MENC. Address: 2153 Aupuni St., Honolulu 
96817. 

LOUISE A. LICHTENBERG finished a Ph. 
D. in biochemistry last summer at Cornell 
University Medical College. After traveling 
in Europe, she will start postdoctoral work 
in the department of immunochemistry at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovot, 
Israel. 

JOHN M. RUSSELL, organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt., 
has been named assistant conductor of the 
Vermont Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Peter M. Brown, ’57. John’s wife (Susan B. 
Hayden, ’65) teaches music in the Montpel- 
ier City Schools and directs the junior choir 
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Asove: Richard DeMuth (George, 47), Eric Dudley (Dr. Winston, ’43, and May Hanning Dudley, °49), Robert France (Robert, "43, and 
Jean Reitsman France, ’46, Robert Frazier (Rev. Donald, ’33, and Elizabeth Hart Frazier, ’36), Marion Garver (Nancy Rogers, 44), Chris- 
tina Graf (LeRoy, ’36, and Ruth Peal Graf, ’37). BeLow: Janet Heininger (S. Allen, ’48, and Barbara Griffith Heininger, 47), Robert Her- 
bert (Robert, ’34, and Jean Humphrey Herbert, ’35), Pamela Hines (Roderick, ’47, and Jean Olson Hines, 46), Suzanne Hosier, ’73, (Wil- 
liam, ’41), Anne Jones (J. Samuel, ’49), Richard Kent (Richard, ’34), NOT PICTURED: Deborrah Jones (Jean Boyd, 733). 


Leo is assistant professor of law at Dickin- 
son Law School Address: 255 S. West St. 
ROBERT G. SEEMAN received his M.D. 
from Case Western Reserve last June. 
Mrs. Guy J. Smith (CAROLYN DOG- 
GETT) is staff editor of The Value Line In- 
vestment Survey in New York. 
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STEVEN J. ANDERSON spent the sum- 
mer in Freiburg, Germany. He was staff 
accompanist for the Summer Vocal Institute 
of the American Institute of Musical 
Studies. This year he is continuing to teach 
piano and music appreciation at Furman 
University. 

RICHARD J. BUNGER is teaching at 
California State College-Dominquez Hills. 
His wife (Melody Peterson, '63) is a music 
critic for the Los Angeles Times. 

JAMES W. COOPER completed his year 
of post-doctoral study in chemistry at 
SUNY/Buffalo and is now an applications 
programmer (for chemical programming) 
at Digital Equipment Corp., Maynard, Mass, 

ALAN COWLES and Linda Elwell were 
married in Rochester, N. Y. July 25. : 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul G. Davis (BARBARA E. 
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DANIEL ALEXANDER GOMEZ-IBANEZ 
is an assistant professor of geography at 
Antioch College. A member of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New York, and 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
he has been a teaching assistant in geology 
at Wesleyan Univ., and a teaching assistant 
in geography and a cartographer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

JANICE N. GREENFIELD has become as- 
sistant librarian at The Architects Collabor- 
ative, Cambridge, Mass., an architectural 
firm founded by Walter Gropius. 

JOHN F. HIRSCHMANN and Carole Ben- 
der of Providence, R. I., were married Sept. 
6. Fred Leutner, ’65, was an usher. John is 
an operations research analyst for the office 
of the assistant secretary of Defense for 
svstems analysis and his wife is a program 
administrator at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Address: Apt. 
233, 700 Seventh St. SW, Washington, D. C. 
20024. 

RALPH HORNING is a newsman for the 
Associated Press in its Charleston, W. Va., 
After graduation he entered Naval 

Candidate School, served two 
cruiser Canberra and _ later 


bureau. 
Officers’ 
years on the 


at Christ Churen. 

DAVID F. SNIDER has accepted a post- 
doctoral appointment at Osaka University, 
Toyonaka, Japan after receiving his Ph. D. 
in experimental solid state physics at 
Wayne State University. Address: c/o Rob- 
ert Snider, 6938 Feder Road, Galloway, Ohio 
43119. 

MILTON L. STEVENS is assistant profes- 
sor of music, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Boston University. 

MARCIA GALLO Sweetenham was a 
write-in candidate for governor in Ohio’s 
Nov. 3 election. Campaigning on the Social- 
ist Workers’ slate, she advocated Women’s 
Lib in a broad context of change throughout 
society. “Even if you change the attitudes 
of every man, you’d still be left with all the 
other problems confronting women,” she 
said, 

CHARLES TIMBRELL has returned from 
two yeers of study in Rome and is teaching 
fellow at the University of Maryland, where 
he is working on the D.M.A,. degree in 
piano with Stewart Gordon, Address: 17200- 
C Rossburg Dr., College Park, Md. 20740. 


PAUL S. TREUHAFT is serving as an 
Air Force doctor at Dyess AFB, Abilene, 
Tex Address: Captain, USAFR(MC), 819 
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Medical Group, c/o General Delivery, Dyess 
AFB, Abilene, Texas 79607. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Webber (CONNIE E. 
MATTHEWS) is teaching elementary vocal 
music, Monroe County Community School 
Corporation, Bloomington, Ind. 

WILLTAM R. WOODWARD has a postdoc- 
toral fellowship and is in charge of a re- 
search lab in the chemistry department at 
the University of Oregon. He received his 
Ph.D. in biochemistry there in August. 

ELEANOR WOLF and Theodore Zabb 
were married July 12. In attendance were 
SUSAN TEVLIN, Mr. and Mrs. JIM ELESH 
(Barbara Meyer, '62), Marianne Barcellona, 
66, and Helen Tevlin, ’70. Elly is teaching 
first grade in Westchester County and Ted 
works for the department of social services 
in New York City. Address: 235 West End 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MICHAEL ZACK married Barbara Tarlow 
last June in Newton, Mass. He is working 
for the U. S. Public Health Service in New 
York. 

JOHN A. ZOLLWEG has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce W. Chesebro (JOAN 
T. BURGESS) have moved to 5523 North- 


ABOVE: Wayne Lammers (Richard, 


After working for the past year with the 
Michigan Welfare League in Lansing, Mich., 
BRUCE S. JANSSON has returned to the 
University of Chicago for the doctoral pro- 
gram in social policy and administration at 
the School of Social Service Administration. 

THOMAS C. MOON, MAT, is now a full 
professor at California State College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. He was a visiting professor in 
science education during the summer term 
at Kalamazoo College. 

Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE MUNRO (Judith 
Norman, ’64) have moved from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Denver, Colo., where George is 
doing postdoctoral research in biophysics 
at the University of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter. George has Ph.D. and M.D. degrees 
from Rochester, and Judy is finishing her 
Ph.D. from Rochester’s department of radia- 
tion biology and biophysics. Address: 1636 
Albion St., Denver, Colo. 80220. 

DOUGLAS G. SPELMAN and Nancy Lat- 
ting were married June 21 in Sudbury, Mass. 
Address: R.D. #1, Lewisburg, Pa. 17837. 
Doug received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 
August. 

KAREN KEENE is married to Bill Young, 
whom she met at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, but continues to be known by her 
maiden name, both professionally and 
socially. At the end of her first year at the 
Seminary Karen was first in her class, and 
received a full tuition scholarship for the 


Fannie Maze Loveland, ’49), Clyde McGregor (Lilly Smith, ’43), Peter Maier (Henry, ’47). 
Larsen Miller, 48), Richard Motylinski (Richard, ’39), Martha Nace (Rev. Theodore, V-12), Michael Newman (Dr. Robert, ’48, and Elaine 


Waxgiser Newman, ’49), Elizabeth Ouellette (Armand and Jane Young Ouellette, both 


52), Elise Porter (Lois Keller, ’41). 
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After hiking through the Beartooth primi- 
tive area in Montana, Mr. and Mrs. ROGER 
BUFFETT (JANE E. BURROWS) moved to 
Ohio where Roger is associate minister in 
charge of Christian education at the Avon 
Lake United Church of Christ. Address: 
32779 Electric Blvd., Avon Lake, Ohio 44012. 

JACQUELINE E, JOHNSON received a 
masters in public administration from 
Princeton in July. 

FRANCES KAPLAN and Henry Grossman 
were married July 26. Fran is an associate 
professor of psychology at Boston Univer- 
sity and Henry is in charge of market de- 
velopment for Systems Inc. in Greenwich, 
Conn. Address: 21 Warwick Rd., Brookline, 
Mass. 02146. 

DAVID C. PINNIX has been promoted to 
associate professor of piano, Greensboro 
College, North Carolina. 

NEIL ROSENBERG received a Ph.D. in 
folklore from Indiana University last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEON TUCKER (Jane 
Comin, ’62) have moved to the Washington, 
D. C., area. Leon is working for H. Zinder 
& Associates, an accounting firm, and Jane 
is a systems analyst at Becker & Hayes Inc. 
Address: 5517 Northfield Rd., Bethesda, Md. 
20034. 


’54t), Karen Lauter (Dr. Eric, ’45), Ronald Lichtwardt (Dr. Harry, ’40), Sarah Loveland (Peter, ’51, and 


BELow: Janet Miller (Robert J., ’45, and Lois 


NOT PICTURED: 


John Mosher (Dr. Henry and Nancy Millette Mosher, both ’33), Daniel Pollack (Betty Levin, ’37). 


field Rd., Bethesda, Md. where Joan is a 
resident in radiology at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital. Bruce is in research at 
National Institutes of Health. 

DAVID S. CLEAVER is an assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at New Haven (Conn.) 
College. Address: 35 Shorelands Drive, 
Madison, Conn, 06443. 

Mrs. Jose A. Del Pilar (MARIANN JAN- 
OSKO) is working for the Reading and 
Tutoring Institute Inc., 190-05 Hillside Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Mrs. James E. East (PHYLLIS M. ORR) 
is studying for her Mus.M. at State Univer- 
sity College of New York at Fredonia. 

Mrs. P. Donald Gordon (MARION ROSE) 
received a masters in social administration 
from Case Western Reserve last June. 

GAIL GRIFFITH has moved to Apt. 304, 
The Remington Post, 30th and Iris, Boulder, 
Colo. 80302 where she is working for the 
American Geological Institute’s earth sci- 
ence education project preparing materials 
for inner city children and working in 
teacher preparation. She also hopes to fin- 
ish her doctorate in science education. 

STEPHAN C. GUNZENHAUSER married 
Rochelle Davis last June in New York City. 
He is assistant conductor of the American 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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second year. She graduated in May with 
the degree Master of Sacred Music, cum 
laude. 


1962 


WILLIAM P. FENSTEMACHER is Assis- 
tant to the vice president, University of 
Michigan. He expects to receive his Ph.D. 
in higher education administration in 
December. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas B. Johnstone 
(PEGGY FITZHUGH) have moved to Eu- 
gene, Ore., where Peggy is teaching English 
at Sheldon High School and Douglas is a 
Ph.D. candidate in the English department 
at the U. of Oregon. Address: 4520 Lark- 
wood Lane. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Manvel (ANNE LAIRD) 
have moved to Fort Collins, Colo., where 
Ben is assistant professor of math at Colo- 
rado State and Anne is organizing child- 
care groups for pre-schoolers. Address: 
1033 Glenmoor, Ft. Collins, Colo. 80521. 

JUDITH L. ROSENBERGER is teaching 
elementary general music in Prince Georges 
County, Md. Address: 103-3410 Dodge Park 
Road, Landover, Md. 20785. 


Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. WATSON (Jo- 
ellen M. Beck, ’63) have moved to 73 River 
St., Bristol, R. I. 02809 where Charlie is 
teaching at Roger Williams College. Joey 
is teaching at Salve Regina College in New- 
port. Son John Charles is 11%. 

Mrs. Martha Wintner (MARTHA TIP- 
PETT) is teaching special education (learn- 
ing disabilities) in the Hamden, Conn., 
Schools. 

OLIVER H. WOSHINSKY is assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Allegheny 
College. 


1960 


Rev. ROBERT ARNOLD, tt, is pastor of the 
Freedom and Mantua United Methodist 
Churches in Ohio. 

DEIRDRE ASELFORD is beginning her 
third season at the Staatstheater in Olden- 
burg. During 1969 and 1970, she played the 
title role in Allan Berg’s “Lulu” and 
“suested’”’ at the theater in Saarbrucken. 
She has taken the stage name “Li Richard.” 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CASSELS (SHEI- 
LA FRAZER) have moved from Plymouth, 
Mass., to 218 Pleasant St., Plymouth, Wis., 
where Bob is pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional United Chureh of Christ. He com- 
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pleted work on a degree in Master of 
Sacred Theology at Boston University. 

WILLIAM CHENEY has received the 
Doctor of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. His major field 
was student personnel services in higher 
education. In July, he became Asst. Dean 
of Students and Asst. Professor of sociology 
at Rhode Island College in Providence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert.H. Cowan (JOAN 
YARBROUGH), who teach piano at the Uni- 
versity of Montevallo (Ala.), appear to- 
gether as duo-pianists under the name 
YARBROUGH & COWAN. On July 27 they 
presented the world premiere of Wallingford 
Riegger’s Variations for Two Pianos, Op. 54a 
at a concert featuring chamber music of the 
20th century at the Brevard Music Center 
and on Sept. 27 they performed the world 
premiere of Nicolai Berezowsky’s Fantasy, 
Op. 9 at the Univ. of Montevallo. 

JACQUELINE FRIEDMAN and Bernard 
Bailly de Surcy were married July 11. They 
are living at 210 Riverside Drive, NYC 10025. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. PAUL GROSJEAN 
(YASUKO MORIHARA) are living in Madi- 
son, N. J., where Paul is completing his 
doctoral research at Drew University and 
serving the Fairmount United Methodist 
Church one day a week. 

Mrs. William X. Haines (JEAN A. LEIN- 
INGER) received her M.A. in the teaching 
of music from Glassboro (N. J.) State Col- 


Apove: Bruce Pritchard (Joan Tinsley, ’47), Richard Roberts, | F 
cis and Barbara Wilcox Schott, both ’49), Peter Schweitzer (Florence Billikopf, 


both 743). 


50), Allen Smith (Reed, ’49), Jeffrey Stein (John, 747), Joan Stiles, 


Betow: Curtis Siddal (Lawrence, 52, and Virginia Curtis Siddal, *50), Ke 


Orchestra next April 19 in a concert at 
Lockport High School. 

Mrs, Frank W. Brazinski (JANET R. 

VILLERS) is elementary music teacher at 
Amityville, N. Y. She also is working on 
her Mus.M. 
_ ELEANOR A. CARLSON has returned 
from two years of study in music on a 
Fulbright to Paris. She is teaching piano at 
Plymouth State College. 

JOHN E. HOPPER is an instructor at the 
University of Chicago Medical School. He is 
in the hematology department and his prin- 
cipal job is research in immunology. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Norman (ELIZABETH 
HOOVER) have returned from New Delhi 
where John was visiting professor at the 
Indian Institute of Technology. 

DAVID S. ROSTKOSKI received his 
D.M.A. in piano from the University of 
Washington last June and is visiting as- 
sistant professor of music at Eastern Wash- 
ington College, Cheney, Wash. 

ELAINE AMACKER Spiegelberg has 
moved back to San Angelo, Texas, where 
she plans to teach before starting her doc- 
torate. 

LARRY STEADMAN received his MBA 
degree from Harvard Business School Aug. 
18. 

ROBERT SMITH THOMPSON received 
his Ph.D. in political science from the Univ. 
of Michigan in August. His special field is 


nore Uhlmann, ’44). NoT PICTURED: Diana Sadin (Vivian Shiffman, "46 ). 


lege in June. 

DEAN DENNIS HUDSON has received a 
Ph.D. in religion from Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, Calif. 

ROGER T. JOHNSON has joined the 
faculty of Boston College as an assistant 
professor of history. Address: 7 Potter Rd., 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 

G. ANDREW MAGUIRE is special as- 
sistant to Arthur J. Goldberg, Democratic- 
Liberal candidate for governor of New York. 
He is responsible for campaign coordination 
with reforrm and independent Democrats, 
serves as executive director of Citizens for 
Goldberg and Paterson, and supervises a 
number of special projects. Andy is on 
leave from his post of director of Jamaica 
Planning and Development which he was 
appointed to by Mayor John V. Lindsay in 
February 1969. 

KENNETH E. PENNELL is_ assistant 
branch manager, Baltimore office, Occl- 
dental Life Insurance Co, of Calif. 
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KENNETH ATKINSON, piano and voice 
teacher at the Harold Bradley School of 
Music at Niagara Falls, N. Y., will be a 
plano soloist with the Buffalo Philharmonic 
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international relations and foreign policy. 
He and his wife, Judith Anne, are living in 
Columbia, S. C., where he is teaching at the 
international studies center of the Univ. of 
South Carolina. 

Dr. KENNETH WOODSIDE has been 
promoted to assistant professor of physiol- 
ogy at the College of Medicine of Penn 
State’s Milton S. Hershey Medical Center. 
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CAROL BIRO is teaching music at the 
American Academy for Girls in Uskudar, 
Turkey, sponsored by the United Church of 
Christ. 

JAMES R. DAVIS is associate professor of 
education at the University of Denver. He 
had been a lecturer at Yale Divinity School, 

The Rev. JOHN C. FERGUSON, t, and his 
wife, Edith, have moved to 7659 S. Cregier 
Blvd., Chicago, where he is pastor of St. 
John’s Methodist Church. 

The Rev. ARTHUR E. GANS has been ap- 
pointed vicar of St. Martin’s Chapel, Mar- 
tinsville, N. J 

Mrs Michael ' 
LER) is a speech and hearing 
Anna State Hospital, Anna, Ls 

Mr. and Mrs. FRITZ LEHMANN (Joanna 


 tnatiow Jr. (GAIL 8S. ZICK- 
specialist II, 


Larson, '57) have adopted Christopher Au- 
gust, born Jan. 23, as a little brother to 
John, 4, and Suzanne, 2. 

ROBERT W. MOLISON is asst. professor 
of Music and Director of the Brown-Pem- 
broke Chorus. 

MELVIN F. PONTIOUS, former assistant 
band director and brass specialist at La 
Salle-Peru (Ill.) High School, was named 
band director. He was editor of the Illinois 
Music Educators’ magazine last year. 

Mrs. Warren Standeven (KATHE A. VAN 
VECHTEN) is teaching educable mentally 
retarded children in Bakersfield, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. DONALD R. VAN HOU- 
TEN (Carol J. King, ’59) live in Eugene, 
Oregon, where Don teaches in the sociology 
department at the University of Oregon. 

JACQUES VOOIS, associate professor at 
the School of Music at West Chester State 
College, Pa., was a participating conductor 
in the Eastern Institute of Orchestral Con- 
ducting at Orkney Springs, Va., last sum- 
mer. The institute was held in conjunction 
with the Shenandoah Summer Music Festi- 
val. 
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WILLIAM H. BRANDEIS has been pro- 
moted to vice president, branch division of 
Central Penn National Bank 

PETER M. BROWN was named the con- 


73 (Mary Rhodes, ’30), Bonnie Robinson (George, ’38), Edward Schott (Fran- 
45), Jeremy Shinn (Ridgway and Clarice Wagner Shinn, 
ith Slaughter (Robert, ’51, and Ellenore Hobson Slaughter, 
(Edmund and Elizabeth Warner Stiles, both ’41), Robert Wagner (Leo- 


ductor of the Vermont Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He also is chairman of the music 
department of Lyndon State College, Lyn- 
donville, Vt. His wife (Melissa A Moore, 
56), cellist and harpsichordist, is a member 
of the Philharmonic and a solo performer. 
She is also a music instructor at Lyndon 
State College and in the St. Johnsbury 
schools. Brown’s. assistant conductor is 
John M. Russell, ’64. 

DONALD S. DOUGLAS is director of aca- 
demic development in the college of 
environmental and applied sciences at Gov- 
ernors State University, Park Forest, Il. 

DR. THOMAS D. GELEHRTER has be- 
come assistant professor of medicine and 
pediatrics in the Division of Medical Gen- 
etics at Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn, 

MICHAEL B. GROSSMAN is chairman of 
the department of political science and 
economics at Towson State College. Ad- 
dress: 5262 Patriot Lane, Columbia, Md. 
91043. Mike had been at the Washington 
office of AAUP since January 1968 and 


‘never came across fellow alumni in the role 
of perpetrator of some academic crime,” 
though many were “complainants” and 

many were “rescuers,” 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE HANNAUER (Jane 
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Chamberlain, ’58) have adopted Jennifer 
Susan, born March 24. Jennifer joins David, 
7, Geoffrey, 5, and Kathy, 9. George 1s a 
systems analyst and Jane plays with the 
Trenton Symphony. They live in Penning- 
(Rebel IN). Ale 

Mrs. Lawrence S. Lau (ELIZABETH 
EMEIS) received a masters in social admin- 
istration from Case Western Reserve last 
June. 

MARIBEL MEISEL is studying at her 
home in Fairmont, W. Va., this year but 
hopes to return to Copenhagen. 

Mr and Mrs. Jeremiah H. Renjilian (JEAN 
MAC CORMICK) have moved to Newtown, 
Conn., where Jerry is a librarian at New 
Canaan High School. Address: R-1, Boggs 
Hill Rd. They have two sons, Robert, 8, and 
David, 6. 

BARBARA C. SAYLES received an M.S. 
degree from Case Western Reserve last 
June. 


1956 


Dr. LAWRENCE N. JONES, t, professor 
of Afro-American church history, has been 
appointed acting president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary until December when the 
12th president will assume his duties. Last 
summer Dr. Lawrence was Director of the 
American Forum for African Studies at the 
University of Ghana, West Africa. 

Rev. JOHN H. KEMP has finished a 15- 
month leave of absence from the Granville, 
Ill., United Church of Christ to complete 
work on a Doctor of Religion degree at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

SANDRA A. KOCHER is teaching in the 
art department at Worcester State College 
and living at 10 Underwood St., Worcester, 
Mass. 01602. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Lipfert (CHARLOTTE 
J. WRIGHT) is teaching 2nd grade, Elwood 
Public Schools, UFSD #1, Huntington, N. Y. 

Dr. RICHARD S. MAKMAN, a psychiatrist 
at Riggs in Stockbridge, Mass., has been 
appointed part-time senior psychiatrist in 
the Berkshire Mental Health Center adult 
clinic. 

JEROME NELSON, a staff attorney with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission since 
April 1966, now heads the litigation staff. 
He had participated in major transportation 


litigation since the time he joined the 
commission. 
Mrs. James H. Pugsley (EMILY deF. 


EASTON) is a home instruction teacher for 
the Montgomery County Board of Education 
in Maryland. She is also studying for her 
M.A. in elementary education-reading at the 
University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Gideon Seaman (BARBARA ROS- 
NER), author of ‘‘The Doctor’s Case Against 
the Pill,’”’ has been named Child Care and 
Education editor for Family Circle maga- 


zine. Mrs. Seaman was a columnist at 
Bride’s magazine and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 
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NORMAN C. BRENNEIS has received the 
Doctor of Education degree at the Univer- 
sity of Miami (Fla.). 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Kenny (ETHEL 
R. PETERSON) are the parents of their 
first son, Russell Barrett, born July 30. He 
joins Nicola, 10, and Erica, 6. 

JOHN W. PALMER has been appointed 
associate dean of Franklin Law School in 
Columbus, Ohio. He joined Franklin last 
year as associate professor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Pedersen 
(BETSY PITTMAN) moved to 1502 Brook 
Trail Dr., Humble, Tex. 77338 when Shell 
Oil Co. and Shell Chemical Co. relocated 
to Houston. 

PAUL R. RHEINGOLD, who practices law 
in New York City, represented Ralph Nader 
in his recent action against General Motors 
for invasion of his right to privacy. The suit 
was settled before trial for $425,000. Paul 
also has been elected secretary of the 24,000- 
member American Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion. 

ALVA W. TAYLOR, t, has been appointed 
senior minister of Painesville (Ohio) United 
Methodist Church. 
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REV. BERNARD T. LOMAS, ’48t, has 
become president of Albion College, 
succeeding Louis W. Norris who re- 
tired. The Rev. Mr. Lomas had been 
senior minister of Epworth-Euclid 
Methodist Church in Cleveland since 
1960. 


1954 


RUTH SISSON is assistant professor of 
organ at Valdosta State College. Address: 
Villa Valdos Apts. G-5, Valdosta, Ga. 31601. 


1953 


Edward F. ASSMUS JR. has been pro- 
moted to professor of mathematics at Le- 
high University 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Bay (JANET EAS- 
UM) have moved to 529 Monroe St., Trav- 
erse City, Mich. 49684 where Jack is admin- 
istrator of Munson Medical Center. The 
Bays saw Mr. and Mrs. G. MELVILLE WIL- 
LIAMS (E. Lee Logan, '55) at a medical 
meeting last summer. 

PAUL A. McENDERFER is assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Ohio Wesleyan. 

JOE MOLDER has become assistant head- 
master at the Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. He had been soccer coach at Colum- 
bia University since 1958. 

CLAIRE W. PARKER and her mother 
moved to Hawaii a year ago. Claire is 
teaching third grade at Kailua. 

DONALD B. ROBERTSON was a winning 
candidate for the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates from Montgomery County. 

RICHARD SKERLONG was principal 
violist at Music Mountain, Conn., last sum- 
mer. He is principal violist with the Seattle 
Symphony in Washington. 
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WILLIAM R. CURTIS has been promoted 
to commander in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and has become executive officer of 
the 230-foot Mt. Mitchell on which he had 
been serving since last winter as operations 
officer. 

JOHN HARMAN has returned to the U. S. 
after spending eight years in Ireland. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 38, Eden Mills, Vt. 05653. 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter K. Leppmann (MAR- 
GARET E. DAY) have moved to 23 Cedar 
St., Guelp, Ontario. Peggy is teaching early 
childhood education at a community college 
and Peter is professor of psychology at the 
Univ. of Guelp. 

Mrs. John W. MacDowell Jr. (AUDREY 
D’HEEDENE MacDOWELL) is teaching first 
grade at Laurel Plains School, New York 
City, N. Y. During the past seven years she 


has been a nursery school teacher (442 yrs.) 
and a substitute teacher (3 yrs.). 

BRUCE MATTOON has been elected vice 
president for publications and public rela- 
tions for the Factory Mutual System. 

LAVERN J. WAGNER is professor of 
music and chairman of the music depart- 
ment at Quincy College, Ill. 
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ROBERT R. CHAMBERLAIN, educational 
marketing development manager with IBM, 
Office Products Division, and a major in 
the Army Reserve, completed a training 
course designed to prepare selected officers 
for responsible positions at division and 
support command levels at the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College, Ft. 
Levenworth, Kan. 

F. DAVID FISHER is studying for a mas- 
ters degree in environmental epidemiology 
at the Univ. of North Carolina’s School of 
Public Health. Address: 612 Shady Lawn 
Rd., Chapel Hill 27514. 

ROBERT L. HANSON has been appointed 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager of Schering Corporation Ltd., Pointe 
Claire, Canada. 

SALVATORE J. MARTIRANO, winning 
composer in the 1970 Bowdoin College 
Chamber Music Competition, introduced and 
discussed his new work at the Aug. 8 con- 
cert of the Contemporary Music Festival at 


Bowdoin. The work included electronic 
equipment and aé_ specially programmed 
computer. 


JOSEPH L. MAZUR has been named pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Southern Florida in Tampa. He had been 
director of educational research for the 
Cleveland board of education. 

NANCY B. SZWAJA received a masters 
in library science from Case Western Re- 
serve last June. 
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KENNETH C. ALLEN is teaching seventh 
grade social studies at Old Orchard Junior 
High School, Skokie, Il. 

Mrs. Luther Lanham (VERNA RICE) is 
serials cataloger and assistant professor of 
library administration at Kent State. 

JACK D. MILLER is an assistant professor 
of biology at Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege’s metropolitan campus. He taught there 
as an associate professor from 1964 to 1966 
and then at Hiram as an assistant professor. 

WILLIAM L. RIDPATH III has been ap- 
pointed manager of labor relations and 
safety for the Products Division of Atlantic 
Richfield Co. with headquarters in New 
York. He had been labor relations man- 
ager, Western area, at Los Angeles. 

HERSCHEL S. SHOHAN, formerly in- 
structor at Hunter College School of Gen- 
eral Studies, is instructor in English at Ohio 
Wesleyan. 

DONA A. WELLS is orchestra conductor 
(applied woodwinds, theory), Western Con- 
necticut State College, Danbury, Conn. 

JOHN WENRICH and MYRNA BODELL 
want their classmates to know that class 
reunions in Oberlin can have surprising 
results. They were married Aug. 15. Ad- 
dress: Box 244, Wabash, Ind. 46992. 


1949 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BARLOW (Dulcie 
G. Dimmette °48) have moved to 216 Maple 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and have bought a 
brownstone in a “‘very interesting.and very 
integrated neighborhood with a very strong 
block committee.’”” John has a new position 
as chairman of the Department of Be- 
havioral Sciences at Kingsborough Com- 
munity College in Brooklyn. Son Joel is a 
freshman at St. John’s College. 

MARY JO CLARK has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of director of 
institutional research at Dowling College, 
Oakdale, L. I. She is responsible for con- 
ducting on-campus studies of the college, 
research grant proposals, and _ assisting 
faculty members with the design and execu- 
tion of research projects. 

Dr. LOUISE DUUS has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of English at Lafayette 
College. 
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CONRAD HILBERRY, professor of English 
at Kalamazoo College, was one of eight 
winners of full fellowships for the Middle- 
bury College Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence last summer. 


1948 


E. DAVID CRONON has been named pres- 
ident of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

GEORGE R. HEALY, dean of faculty at 
Bates College, has been assigned the addi- 
tional responsibilities as provost. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. D. HOLLAND Jr. (Mar- 
gine McVey, °45) have moved from Grand 
Forks, N. D., where Bud was teaching in 
the Summer Science Institute at the Uni- 
versity of N. D., to Washington, D. C., where 
he is director of education for the American 
Geological Institute. 

Mrs. Barbara P. Hudgins (BARBARA 
JEAN PARSONS) is a catalog-reference 
librarian in the Norwalk (Conn.) Public 
Library. She has also been studving library 
science at Southern Connecticut State Col- 
lege in New Haven and expects her M.S. 
in February. 

HILLIS MILLER, professor of English at 
Johns Hopkins, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Mrs. Edithe Potter (EDITHE JEANMON- 
OD) received the Ph.D. degree in French 
from Rice last May. She now is assistant 
professor of French at Northwestern. 


1947 


JOHN F. BENNETT has been awarded the 
Devins Memorial Award for poetry. His 
book, The Struck Leviathan: Poems on 
Moby-Dick, won over entries from every 
state in the nation. He is also the author 
of Griefs and Exultations and The Zoo Man- 
uscript. Address: 526 Karen La., Green Bay, 
Wis. 54301. 

Mrs. Gordon P. Liddle (VIRGINIA B. 
HALLOCK) is a ‘‘transition teacher’ in an 
elementary school (special reading instruc- 
tion for slow readers from grades 1-6), 
Fayette County Public Schools, Lexington, 
Ky. She received her M.Ed. in June 1968 
from the University of Maryland in cor- 
rective and remedial reading. 

TOM QUINN, V-12, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales at Motive Parts 
Warehouse with offices in Canton and 
Akron. His wife (Elizabeth Jewell, ’46) is 
teaching in the Canton public schools. 

Mrs. Peter H. Selz (THALEIA ELENI 
CHERONIS) is instructor in Humanities, 
Adult Continuing Education, Queens Col- 
lege. 


1946 


Rev. HAROLD A. NESSEL has been ap- 
pointed pastor of the United Methodist 
Church of Swartz Creek, Mich. He was 
pastor of Flint’s Central Church from 1961 
to 1967. 


1945 
eee Bot ee a Se 

Mrs. Paul R. Dettman (JEAN EMERY) is 
a social worker at Apple Creek (Ohio) State 
Hospital. 

Mrs. John C. Heinrich Jr. (BARBARA 
CORSON) is teaching 10th grade English at 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School. 

Mrs. Arthur R. Kavaler (LUCY L. ES- 
TRIN) has written her tenth book, “FREEZ- 
ING POINT, Cold as a Matter of Life and 
Death,’ which was published by John Day 
Co. Sept. 1. The Smithsonian magazine 1s 
running an adaption of one of the chapters. 

Mrs. C. Robert Wright (LEATRICE 
BARR) is teaching fifth grade at Dobbins 
Elementary School, Poland, Ohio. 


1943 
Mr. and Mrs. HOWARD BAKER (VIR- 
GINIA HULL) have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter Rachel Ellen, to 
Henry Franklin Bittaker IJ, Sept. 5 in 
Chesterland, Ohio. 
RICHARD W. 


BERRIDGE has become 
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SEN. HARRISON A. 


(PETE) WILLIAMS 
JR., *41, (D-N.J.) won election to his third 
term Nov. 3 in a landslide victory over 


Nelson G. Gross. Other Oberlinians who 
scored victories at the polls included U.S. 
Rep. Charles A. Mosher, ’28, (R-Ohio), for 
his sixth term, and Atty. Donald B. Robert- 
son, 53, who was elected to his first term in 
the Maryland House of Delegates. 


Hamilton (Ohio) County municipal judge, 
succeeding the late Martin A. Coyle. 

GORDON HUGHES has been appointed 
assistant to the president with responsibility 
for coordination of corporate planning 
activities at Armco Steel Corp. He has been 
with Armco since 1946. In 1969 he was 
transferred to the steel group as assistant 
vice president-personnel relations. Gordie 
is a member of the board of trustees of 
Ohio Northern Univ. and a trustee of the 
Foremanship Foundation. 

Mrs. Howard E. Stanton (ALISON M. 
WHITE) is teaching senior high English at 
Washington Park High School in Racine, 
Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT WHEATCROFT 
(MARGE PRACK) have moved to Brazil 
where Bob is development manager for Du 
Pont. Address: Du Pont do Brazil, 57 Rua 
da Consolacao, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


1942 


E. JEAN ANTES received a master’s in 
library science from Case Western Reserve 
last June. 

J. ROBERT KING, professor of instru- 
mental music, has become acting chairman 
of music at the University of Delaware. 

MARY JANE ANDERSON Rinker and 
Cyril M. McQuillan were married Aug. 10 
and are living in Honolulu. Cyril grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1942 and has been 
in real estate in Hawaii for 24 years. 

Mrs. ROBERT D. MAYO (M. PAULINE 
MARIS) has been elected to the school 
board for Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill. 

VICTOR J. STONE, professor of law at 
the University of Illinois, is chairman of a 
20-member consultative committee to assist 
in the selection of a new president of the 
university, to succeed David D. Henry who 
retires next September. Vic also serves a 
committee on University programs in en- 
vironmental studies to “prevent exclusion 
of social, humanistic and aesthetic values. 


1941 7 


~ ERNEST HERBERT DAY has received his 

Ph.D. from the American University in 

Washington. 
JAMES McKELVY has become chairman 

of the music department at Slippery Rock 

State College. 

: EDGAR TOMASON THORNTON has been 


named to a second one-year term as volun- 
teer chairman of youth programs for Mid- 
American Chapter, American Red Cross. 


1940 


WILLIAM R. De GRAW, Du Pont plant 
manager, has assured citizens of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., that his firm ‘‘will do whatever 
is necessary to meet or exceed standards 
for clean air and water.” 

Dr. PAUL W. KOHLER, t, Northwest Ohio 
Association minister of the United Church 
of Christ, delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the class of ’70 at Defiance College. 

JOHN J. STEINBINDER has been elected 
vice president of FSC Paper Corp. in Alsip, 
Ill. He will continue as plant manager, a 
position he assumed in November 1969. He 
and Mrs. Steinbinder (PEG GAMBLE) have 
announced the marriage of their daughter, 
Karen Elizabeth, ’67, to Robert Kent Holyer 
Sept. 5 in New Haven, Conn. 


1939 


TOM BOARDMAN was one of four recipi- 
ents of honorary doctorates (Litt.D.) at 
Baldwin-Wallace College’s 125th anniversary 
Oct} 15: 

JOHN W. GOFMAN and two other sci- 
entists have created a computer about the 
size of a deck of cards. The device, called 
VIDA (Ventricular Impulse Detector and 
Alarm) is designed to warn heartcare 
patients of possible trouble by giving off a 
loud beep when a patient’s heart produces 
“ectopic” beats, a sure sign of usually fatal 
heart fibrillation that causes the heart to 
stop pumping. 

EDWIN W. MARTIN is diplomat-in-resi- 
dence at Claremont Colleges. 

Joanne Tuckerman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryant Tuckerman (CHARLOTTE 
BAZELEY) was one of 49 American students 
killed August 9 in a Peruvian air crash. 
The students had spent six weeks visiting 
with Peruvian families on an exchange 
program of International Fellowship Inc. 
Joanne would have been a senior at Briar- 
cliff High School and had visited and been 
interviewed at Oberlin where she expected 
to enter in 1971. Her father taught math- 
ematics at Oberlin from 1949 to 1952. 


1938 
Mrs. George R. Cadman (ANNE BRAD- 
FORD), currently living alone at River 


House, 1600 S. Joyce St., Apt. 1602A, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202, is the Alexandria re- 
porter for Globe newspapers. Anne’s oldest 
daughter, Stephanie, baby Chandler and 
husband, Dr. Wesley Coker, live in Ber- 
muda; Wendy, ’66, works for an economist 
in Washington, and Candy is a junior at 
George Washington University. 

PAUL CHRISTIANSEN conducted a chor- 
al workshop at Chautauqua Aug. 23-28. 

WILLIAM L. MEZGER has become mem- 
bership and public relations director for the 
Financial Management Institute Ine. of 
Dayton, Ohio. He had been an account ex- 
ecutive for Hipple, Irelan and Kinzer, ad- 
vertising agency in Kettering, Ohio. 

Mrs. Carl G. Wiegel (NATALIE B. ROSE) 
received the Mus. M. from the Univ. of 
Portland last May. 


1937 


Dr. RICHARD M. EASTMAN has become 
dean of the faculty at North Central Col- 
lege, Naperville, Ill., where he has been a 
member of the faculty since 1946, chairman 
of English since 1955 and chairman of the 
Humanities Division since 1961. 


1936 
Mrs. Howard A. Alsdorf (HENRIETTA 

BULLEIT) is teaching third grade at Grand- 

view Elementary School, Bellevue, Ky. 
SAMUEL E. BARNES received the Helms 


Hall of Fame Award last June for his con- 
tribution to physical education. This honor 
admitted him to the National Association 
of Collegiate Directors Hall of Fame. 

39 


MILDRED DOYLE received a masters in 
library science from Case Western Reserve 
last June. 

Dr. LUCIEN E. MORRIS has been named 
professor and chairman of anesthesiology 
at the Medical College of Ohio at Toledo. 

WILLIAM W. RINEHART JR. is_ vice 
president of finance and treasurer of Higbie 
Manufacturing Co, Rochester, Mich. He 
moved to Rochester from Pittsburgh in 
November 1969 when his job of 21 years as 
secretary-treasurer of Crucible Steel Co. 
was eliminated due to a take-over by Colt 
Industries, Inc. Address: 1105 Tienken Ct., 
Rochester, Mich. 48063. 


1935 


WALTER W. HELLER, regents’ professor 
of economics at the University of Minne- 
sota, gave the first of a series of educational 
lectures sponsored by former President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at the new LBJ State 
Park in Texas. 


1934 


WILLIAM M. CORRELL gave a public 
lecture entitled ‘‘Your Thinking Determines 
Your Experience” at Fairchild Chapel Sept. 
27. He spoke under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ Scientist. 

Rev. HARRY J. YOUNG, t, has retired 
after serving 52 years in the ministry of the 
United Methodist Church in Ohio churches. 


1933 


Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN 
LEFKOFSKY), pianists, were in Todi, Italy, 
for the month of July and he held master 
classes in piano in the 13th century Palazzo 
del Popolo. The Freundlichs played two 
major works for four-hands at one piano 
and Lillian played a sonata for violin and 
piano with Sergio Marzi of the Trio di 
Siena at the final concert of the 5th Festival 
Internazionale ‘“Giornate Musicali.” Mr. 
Freundlich was presented the Medaglio 
d’Oro of the Presidente della Repubblica by 
the Associazione ‘“‘Giornate Musicali”’ at the 
end of the festival. 


1932 


Mrs. Arthur Waldron Blodgett, mother of 
WALTER BLODGETT, died Aug. 3 in Cleve- 
land. A native of Michigan, she had made 
her home with her son since the death of 
her husband in 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude J. Sellers (SYLVIA 
R. HARDY) have settled at 3737 Fredericks- 
burg Rd., San Antonio, Tex. 78201. After 
Claude’s retirement last October, the Sellers 
traveled for two months across the U. S. A. 
and Sylvia made contact with all three of 
her college roommates, DOROTHY BOYN- 
TON of Santa Fe, Mrs. Joseph Schmidt 
(Margaret E. Francis, 31) of Williamsburg, 
Va., and Mrs. Troy N. Hutto (SARAH L. 
PERKINS) of Naples, Fla. 

F. CHAMPION WARD, vice president in 
charge of the Ford Foundation’s educational 
and research division since 1966, will become 
program advisor to the foundation’s inter- 
national division Jan. 1. He thus will be 
returning to one of his absorbing interests, 
the role of education in the developing na- 
tions. Champ’s previous association with 
the international division included five 
years as director of the foundation’s pro- 
gram in Africa and the Middle East, four 
years as educational consultant in India, 
and three years as deputy vice president 
for international programs. 


1930 


Ronald MacLennan, son of MARIE 
SCHULTE MacLENNAN and the late Ronald 
Fraser MacLennan, ’28, was ordained Aug. 
2 to the ministry of the Lutheran Church in 
America. He received the B.D. degree cum 
laude from Union Theological Seminary and 
is serving the St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
in Atchison, Kan. 

WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE received 
an honorary degree from Oxford this year. 


40 


HERBERT C. MAYER, ’15, has been 
named the ‘most outstanding Ger- 
man-American of the postwar era” by 
the German-American National Con- 
gress. Mayer is president of American 
Viewpoint Inc. and the Council for 
Citizenship Education. His special 
recognition coincided with the publi- 
cation of his book, “German Recovery 
and the Marshall Plan.” In 1947-48 
he served as quadri-partite policy of- 
ficer with the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. He was president 
of Parsons College from 1941-47. 


The London Times Literary Supplement for 
Oct. 9 in reporting the event noted, “The 
death of Bertrand Russell has deprived the 
philosophical world of its greatest contem- 
porary figure. Of those who remain perhaps 
no one has a higher professional reputation 
than the American philosopher Willard 
Van Orman Quine. Protessor Quine, who is 
now in his early sixties, is most closely 
associated with the University of Harvard, 
where he has been teaching since 1936, but 
he has been a visiting professor at a num- 
ber of universities outside the United States, 
including the University of Oxford.” 

THOMAS W. WILLIAMS has retired after 
being a member of the music department of 
Knox College for 32 years. He had been 
chairman since 1944. 


1929 
Mrs Harvey C. Bingham (RUTH WIL- 
LIAMS) has retired as a teacher at the 


United Cerebral Palsy Association Center 
in Cleveland. She and her husband, who 
retired this year as a senior planning engi- 
neer at Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
will keep their home in Cleveland but will 
spend most of their time in Lynchburg, Va., 
after a tour of Europe. 

ELEANOR DAVIES, k, president of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club of Youngstown, has 
retired after teaching for 41 years at Taft 
School in Youngstown. 

ARTHUR H. JONES has been appointed 
to the Carolina Population Center’s staff as 
consultant on population policy at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


1928 


CHANDLER McCLUSKEY BROOKS, 


chairman of the department of physiology 
and dean of the school of graduate studies, 
is acting president of the Downstate Medical 
Center (State University of New York) in 
Brooklyn while Dr. Joseph K. Hill is on 
sick leave. 

NATALE B. MANIACI has retired after 
teaching in the Parma School System for 41 


years. He taught French, Italian, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. Van Houten 
(MARTHA F, TUCKLEY) are keeping their 
Short Hills, N. J. home as headquarters 
since Dr. Van Houten’s retirement last 
June from Newark College of Engineering 
after 23 years as its president. The Van 
Houtens have three married children. 


1927 


PAUL H. EICKMEYER retired Sept. 1 as 
choirmaster and organist at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Lansing, Mich. 

JANE C. FROST has been given status 
of professor emeritus of Montgomery Col- 
lege by the college’s board of trustees, 
which commended her for outstanding con- 
tributions to the development of the educa- 
tional program of the college. 

GORDON C. MAY has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Graphite 
Metallizing Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. He had 
been treasurer since 1958. 

Mr. and Mrs. LESLIE P. SPELMAN have 
moved from Los Angeles to 5523 Ladybird 
Lane, La Jolla, Calif. 92037, after Leslie 
retired as dean of the school of music at 
the California Institute of the Arts. 


1926 


ROBERT D. FISHER has been named co- 
trustee and chairman of The Seeley G. Mudd 
Fund of Los Angeles. The fund was created 
in 1968 to provide for new buildings at lead- 
ing private colleges and universities to be 
selected by the trustees. It is expected that 
the fund will be totally spent in about ten 
years and will provide for the construction 
of approximately 20 buildings. 


1924 


HERMAN GOLDSTEIN was publicity di- 
rector of last summer’s Cleveland Open 
Golf Tournament. 


1923 


CAROLYN B. KAHNHEIMER has retired 
as a medical record librarian at Memorial 
Hospital in Glendale, Calif. Address: Vene- 
tian Apartments, #H-1, 335 N. Causeway, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 32069. 

FRANCIS J. PYLE, chairman of the Drake 
University theory and musicology depart- 
ment in the College of Fine Arts, conducted 
a composers’ workshop at the Accordion 
Teachers Guild convention in Louisville, Ky. 
Also, his choral composition, ‘“‘The Fall,” 
was included in the repertoire of the 
Brigham Young University a capella choir 
on its European tour. 


1922 


Barbara Kelser, wife and partner of 
PHILIP KELSER and honorary member of 
the ciass of 1922, died at her home in New 
York on May 12, 1970, after their forty-six 
and a half happy years together. 


1912 


ELMA PRATT, who broke her wrist last 
May, is in Room 22, Garden Manor Nursing 
Home, Middletown-Hamilton Road, Middle- 
town, Ohio 45042, following a long stay in a 
hospital. Her permanent address is c/o 
Orpha Webster, 125 East Central, Oxford, 
Ohio 45056. Miss Pratt has given her amaz- 
ing collection of international folk art to 
Miami University where it is being cata- 
logued. 


1910 


CORA A. PICKETT, who had not touched 
a brush ‘from the time she graduated until 
she retired in 1953, has exhibited her water- 
colors several times a year and sold over 
200 paintings since then. In 1969, she had a 
“one-man show” at a Wilmington (Del.) art 
store where she exhibited 80 paintings. She 
has become quite well-known locally and 
says that she owes the success of her hobby 
to Miss Oakes, her instructor at Oberlin. 
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1909 


FLORENCE OTIS, a resident of La Jolla’s 
Casa de Manana retirement home for 11 
years, recently gave up her job as editor 
and enief reporter of the “Casa Chronicles” 
after a 9-year voluntary stint on the pub- 
lication which she founded. 


1908 


Mrs. H. H Goodenough (FLORENCE 
PEARL), while visiting in Swarthmore, Pa., 
attended a reunion last June in Princeton, 
N. J., with all three of her daughters and 
members of their families, at the home of 
her granddaughter, Mrs. Fred Bohen, dean 
of women at Princeton. It was the first time 
since Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough’s golden 
wedding anniversary in South Dakota in 
1958 that all three daughters and their 
mother had been together simultaneously. 
Present for the reunion were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bohen and their three daughters; James, 
°34, and Eone Goodenough Harger, ’33, of 
Annandale, N. J.; Penny Harger Royse, ’63, 
and daughter Alyssa of St. Louis, Mo.; Her- 
bert and Aura Goodenough Sawyer, ’36, of 
Los Altos, Calif.; Ronald Sawyer and Miss 
Karin Carlson of Cornwell, N. Y.; Leroy, 
*38, and Lois Goodenough Peterson, ’37, and 
Kristin Peterson, ‘72, of Swartmore, Pa.; 
and Donald and Karen Peterson Carpenter, 
65, of Glenolden, Pa. Joining the festivities 
by telephone from Duluth, Minn. were Air 
Force Lt. Eric L., ’69, and Rochelle Ciesla 
Peterson, ’70. 


1903 


After 28 years in Washington, D. RAY 
GREGG and his wife have returned to 
their native Northwest and are living at the 
Presbyterian Home, 3220 Lake Johanna 
Bvd., St. Paul, Minn. 55112. They will ob- 
serve their 60th wedding anniversary Dec. 
aale 


SOOTY CITADEL 

Continued from Page 11 

experiences of genuine pupil-teacher 
warmth as “the mob” became better 
known to me as individuals. Making a 
consistent point of greeting and talking 
casually with pupils at every possible 
moment is, I am convinced, the most 
important single effort the inner city 
teacher can make. Only then do the 
teacher and pupil see and begin to 
know one another as human beings, an 
aspect of school life too often missing in 
our urban schools. 

While contact with my eighth grade 
lab group was always a pleasure, even. 
there I was moved by many, somewhat 
more subtle rewards. The group was 
easily motivated and eager for any ac- 
tivity suggested. The most difficult 
thing was to get them to initiate or de- 
velop their own musical goals and in- 
terests. Unfortunately, opportunities 
for self-direction are rare in today’s ur- 
ban classroom and the pupils seemed 
guite reluctant to function in this way 
which seemed to strange and insecure 
to them. Nonetheless, progress was 
made in this direction and the total ex- 
perience was very enjoyable for all con- 
cerned, 

Added to the rewards of teaching 
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were innumerable “up-the-down-stair- 
case” types of encounters. One won- 
ders how any profession could be found 
more humorous or more fascinating 
than one finds in the kaleidoscopic pat- 
tern of teaching school. With the smoth- 
ering load of paperwork and administra- 
tive procedure which at times seemed 
so idiotic, however, came a realization 
of the validity of the rationale behind it. 
As vulnerable to criticism as the educa- 
tional establishment is, the teacher who 
refuses to work in a compatible man- 
ner with the system does a dis-service to 
himself and to his pupils. I do not mean 
to suggest that he cannot be imaginative 
and innovative, but my year of teach- 
ing, Observation, and interview with in- 
ner city pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
trators continually presented evidence 
that we should not be too hasty in our 
evaluation of philosophies and proced- 
ures. Some of the most unsuccessful 
teachers are the group of young mis- 
sionaries who have come to save the 
poor children. These teachers have a 
tendency to abandon all common sense 
in assessing the school and classroom 
climate. Out of naivete and a mistaken 
notion of kindness, they remove all 
vestiges of security and order from al- 
ready insecure and disordered lives. Dis- 
illusionment soon follows as they find 
themselves buffaloed and baffled by 
pupil mockery and scorn. 

One of the gains of my year’s study 
was to see many differing, free, innova- 
tive experiments in both school organi- 
zation and music teaching. New con- 
cepts of urban education are being pur- 
sued and need to be publicly supported. 
Trail-blazing is being done with a con- 
tinuing demand for fresh, young ideas. 
Only where educational extremism iS 
faulty in concept or has surpassed the 
limits of tolerance possible for specific 
situations has there been failure. Jn 
these cases, youngsters can’t make the 
adjustment to the confusing environ- 
ment in which they find themselves. 

Obviously there are other types of 
teacher failure. During the second se- 
mester’s nationwide travel, I encoun- 
tered situations where formerly success- 
ful teachers and administrators had 
been unable to adjust to changing 
neighborhoods and pupil attitudes. The 
most prevalent beginning teacher prob- 
lem. of course, was the lack of prepara- 
tion for and understanding of inner city 
youngsters’ backgroun d, behavioral 
characteristics, and special needs. These 
teachers are well-meaning and potential- 
ly able, but the culture shock is often 
too great for them to endure. 


I feel that I am now acquainted with 
that different culture. I know the de- 
pressing atmosphere of litter, barred 
windows, defaced walls, and sooty at- 
mosphere. I know how great the frus- 
tration of dealing with ill-mannered and 
belligerent behavior is, how inappropri- 
ate and inadequate most published ma- 
terial is, how dismal teaching conditions 
can be. But I have gained a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of the urban 
youngster. I have learned that there 's 
no single style of teaching or type of 
musical content which must be used, 
and I have gained respect for various 
teaching approaches which I would have 
criticized before. Most important of all, 
I believe that I now can feel at home in 
an inner city school, that the youngsters 
there are people whom I know and 
care about. This insight and knowledge 
will be of inestimable value in educating 
music teachers at Oberlin. It was a good 
year! 


Transcripts Cost $1 


Alumni requesting transcripts 
from the Office of Academic Rec- 
ords, Peters Hall, are reminded that 
the $1 fee is payable in advance. 
For prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript requested. 
Checks and money orders should be 
made out to Oberlin College. Mar- 
ried women should note maiden 
names and classes on their requests. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velop and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Effective Date of New Address 
If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 


add a note of explanation so we can 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 


JELLIFFE—Robert Archibald Jelliffe, emer- 
itus professor of English, died Aug. 24 in 
Redlands, Calif. Born Oct. 26, 1883 in New 
York City, he received his A.B. in 1905, A.M. 
in 1910, and Ph.D. in 1926 from Yale. He also 
received an A.M. from Harvard in 1912. 

Mr. Jelliffe taught at Brunswick School 
for Boys, Greenwich, Conn., before coming 
to Oberlin as an instructor in 1907. He be- 
came an associate professor in 1910 and 
professor in 1924. He was head of the 
English department from 1935 until his re- 
tirement in 1949. 

From 1915-16, Mr. Jelliffe was John Addi- 
son Porter Fellow at Yale, and in 1932 he 
held a grant for research from the American 
Association of Learned Societies. This 
award enabled him to study the original 
manuscripts of the “Wycliffe tracts’”’ at the 
British Museum in London. During a sab- 
batical leave in 1946-47, he spent second 
semester at Peking National University at 
the request of the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Jelliffe wrote several books. His first 
and only novel, “Shattered Lamp,’ was pub- 
lished in 1935. He also was responsible for 
three textbooks: ‘‘Specimens of Exposition 
and Argument” (in collaboration), ‘“Hand- 
book of Exposition,’ and “Types of Exposi- 
tion; Form, Style, and Substance.’ He also 
edited an edition of Chaucers ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’’ and did a critical work of his ‘‘Troi- 
lus and Criseyde.”’ In the early 1960’s, Mr. 
Jelliffe wrote book reviews for the Chicago 
Tribune. He also wrote several plays. 

After leaving Oberlin, Mr. Jelliffe was 
visiting professor in English literature at 
Western Reserve. He went to the Philip- 
pines in 1950-51 te teach at Central Philip- 
pine College, and from 1953-55 he taught at 
Kobe College in Japan on a Fulbright grant. 

Mr. Jelliffe’s first wife, the former Caro- 
line Sara Ashford, 09, whom he married in 
1908, died in 1949. He leaves his second wife, 
the former Dianala Rio, A.M. ’50, a son, 
Robert Ashford, and two daughters, Rebec- 
ca Angela, x’72, and Cynthia Rio. 

Friends of Mr. Jelliffe have established a 
memorial fund in his name at Oberlin. Con- 
tributions may be sent to The Robert A. 
Jelliffe Memorial Fund, Office of the Treas- 
urer, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


KESSLER—Maurice P. Kessler, emeritus 
professor of violin and ensemble, died Sept. 
24 at Elms Convalescent Home, Wellington, 
Ohio. He was 81. Born in Strasbourg, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the birthplace of John 
Frederic Oberlin, Mr. Kessler studied at the 
Municipal Conservatory of Music there, and 
then was a violinist for two years at the 
Royal Opera House, Berlin. He also played 
in the orchestra for the Wagner Festivals at 
rive Ate during the summers of 1912 and 

Before coming to Oberlin in 1916, Mr. 
Kessler was concertmaster for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for four years. At 
Oberlin, he was director of Musical Union 
from 1937 until he retired in 1954, of the 
Oberlin Orchestra for 30 years, and of the 
First Church Choir for more than 20 years. 
In 1960, he received the 27th Alumni Medal 
for distinguished service to Oberlin College, 
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and in 1941 he received a medal from the 
Bruckner Society of America for his per- 
formances of Georg Bruckner’s music. 

Mr. Kessler was an authority on ancient 
musical instruments and gave many recital- 
lectures about them. He had a fine collec- 
tion of these instruments which he used in 
his lectures, and he owned some African 
instruments given to him by Albert 
Schweitzer, a personal friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kessler. 

In 1954, Mr. Kessler retired to Sarasota, 
Fla., where he played part-time with the 
Florida West Coast Symphony Orchestra. 
About a year later, he returned to Oberlin 
and was director of the First United Meth- 
odist Church choir until he retired again in 
1965. 

Mr. Kessler leaves his wife, Juliette, a 
son, Ralph, ’42, of Ravenna, a daughter, 
Mrs. Fleurette Hannon, of Wellington, and 
five grandchildren. 


MORRISON—Donald Morrison, emeritus 
assistant professor of music education, died 
Oct. 7 at the Welcome Home in Oberlin. 

He was born in Skowhegan, Maine, Dec. 
6, 1882, into a musically oriented family 
where he began the study of violin. This 
led to his concertizing in New York and in 
London and, later, with Elbert Hubbard in 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

He was graduated from Carlton College 
Academy before earning an A. B. from 
Tufts in 1905. At Oberlin he earned the 
Mus.B. in 1910 and the Mus.M. in 1926. He 
became a teacher of stringed instruments 
in 1916 and developed methods for group 
teaching of all the stringed instruments. He 
also played as a member of the Faculty 
String Quartet. 

He is the author of ‘‘The Vested String 
Choir” (H. W. Gray), ‘““‘The Morrison String 
System” and the ‘Morrison Orchestral 
Unisons” (both Oliver Ditson), and had 
published many solos and ensembles with 
piano accompaniment. 

Active as a clinician and adjudicator in 
school music activities, he served for 20 
years as Ohio chairman for the Radio in 
Viusic Education Committee of the Music 
Educators National Conference. He _ or- 
iginated the Ohio Radio Young Artists Pro- 
grams for the Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation and the Oberlin (College) Hour pro- 
grams on national networks. 

Mr. Morrison retired in 1948 and from 
1950 to 1962 lived in Franklin, Mich. He had 
since made his home in Oberlin at 217 East 
College St. until a month before his death. 

During the past 10 years he was an active 
contributing member of the Poetry Fellow- 
ship of Maine for which he developed or- 
iginal ‘‘Poem Panels” of which he was most 
proud. His most extensive musical com- 
position was his three-movement “Lyric 
Concerto”? for violin and orchestra. 

Mrs. Morrison was the former Ruth Scho- 
effel, '17, who taught piano at the Conserva- 
tory from their marriage in 1918 until her 
retirement as assistant professor in 1951. She 
died in 1957. 

Mr. Morrison leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
William (Frances) Deal, ’39, of Gladwyne, 
Pa.; a son, King, of Los Angeles; eight 
grandchildren and one great grandchild. 
Burial was in Detroit and a memorial 
service was held at First Church in Oberlin 
Oct. 10. 


Faculty Widow 


JASZI—Mrs. Recha A. Jaszi, widow of Oscar 
Jaszi, ’53h, professor of political science 
(1925-42), died Nov. 3 at Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin. She was born in Poland, 
March 19, 1885. Mr. Jaszi died Feb. 13, 1957. 
A son, Stefan J. Rundt of New York City 
survives. 


Academy 


HORTON—Edward Everett Horton, ’53h, 
stage and screen comedian, died Sept. 29 in 
Encino, Calif. He was 84. 

Born in Brooklyn, he was the son of a 
newspaper editor and planned either to 
follow in his father’s footsteps or become a 
teacher. He did neither. After attending 
Oberlin Academy from 1904-07, he enrolled 
in the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
with the class of 1909, but he then went to 
Columbia for a year, leaving in 1908 for his 
first professional appearance in the chorus 
of a play at New York’s Circle Theater. 
This sent him on his way to more than 60 
years in stage, radio, movies and T.V. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Horton was not known as 
an exemplary student. He apparently did 
well in English, but took the same course 
in physics three times. Commenting in 1939 
on Oberlin’s influence on him, he said, “I 
sometimes wonder if my present ability to 
come to definite conclusions quickly isn’t 
in some way tied up with the quick think- 
ing I had to practice at Oberlin in explain- 
ing my cuts in classes and denying with a 
straight face and honest eyes my presence 
on the 10 p.m. interurban from Cleveland, 
when I hadn’t asked permission to leave 
town at all.” 

On April 29, 1940, he took time off from 
his 40-week tour with ‘Springtime for 
Henry” to address an assembly in Finney 
Chapel. He spoke on ‘Hollywood and 
Oberlin,’”’ reminiscing about a two-act farce 
called ‘‘Trained Nurse”? which he wrote and 
put on rather secretly at the woman’s gym 
in 1906. He delivered the talk with flutter- 
ing hands and the stuttering delivery which 
had become his trademarks. That night 
was “Oberlin Night” at his performance at 
the Hanna Theater in Cleveland. After- 
wards, there was a party in his honor at 
the Alpine Village, exclusively for Oberin 
people. 

Recalling this day in a letter to the sec- 
retary of the College, Mr. Horton said, 
“Many times I have gone over in my mind 
a return to the college where I spent so 
many happy days, but I never thought it 
would occur in such a wonderful way.” 

Mr. Horton spoke again at Oberlin on 
May 20, 1949, and later visited with the 
members of O.D.A. at their studio. He also 
allowed the Oberlin Alumni Association of 
Southern California to hold teas and recitals 
at his magnificant estate, which he whim- 
sicaly called ‘‘Belleigh Acres,” several times. 
One such time was for a Washington’s 
birthday celebration Feb. 21, 1937. 

In 1953, at the dedication of Hall Auditor- 
ium, Mr. Horton was awarded his honorary 
degree as “one who with extraordinary skill 
holds the mirror up to nature, touching 
with kindly humor and deep understanding 
the foibles of humanity, contributing thus 
to the lightening of our burdens and the 
cheering of our way.” 

He leaves his sister, Mrs. John (Hanna- 
belle) Grant, ’13, and two brothers, George 
D;, “06=0fac and “Winters Dts omeel lon 
Encino, Calif. 


1900 


HOLMES—Mrs. Henry Holmes (Anna Maude 
Bebout) died Feb. 26 at the Osborn Memorial 
Home in Harrison, N.Y. Born in Glenville, 
Ohio, Jan, 29, 1875, she was a teacher at 
Columbia, Ohio, and Orange, N.J., and did 
religious work with the International Bible 
Students Association, Brooklyn, N.Y., from 
1914 until her marriage to Mr. Holmes in 
1918. She leaves a niece, Mrs. Ruth C. Mc- 
Donald, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1903 
LIGHTNER—Edwin Allan Lightner, for 25 
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years assistant to the president of Colby 
College, Waterville, Me., died Aug. 14 in 
Alexandria, Va., where he had lived since 
1969. Born in Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 29, 
1881, he was the key man in the develop- 
ment campaign which moved Colby to its 
new campus on Mayflower Hill. The late 
Arnaud C. Marts, ‘10, first introduced him 
to Colby and its needs. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Lightner, a tenor soloist, 
was a member of the choir, Glee Club, Alpha 
zeta, and Musical Union. He also played for 
four years on the baseball team. Always an 
avid sports fan, he was honored by the 
members of the Colby Quarterback Club in 
1966. 

Before going to Maine in 1936, Mr. Light- 
ner was active in the business world. From 
1903-1911 he was an insurance salesman and 
sales manager for the Lumber Insurance 
Co., and then he was secretary of Pan 
American Railway. He was general manag- 
er of Lord Mfg. Co. until 1915 when he 
opened his own school book publishing 
business, Thompson, Brown and Co., Ince. 

In 1917 he became assistant treasurer and 
salesman of Ward Motor Vehicle Co. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as the director 
of Commission and Training Camp activities 
for the Navy. From 1919-21 he was with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in New Haven, Conn., 
and for the next four years he was district 
manager for the Republic Rubber Co. and 
sales manager for the Lee Tire and Rubber 
Co. He then was a salesman for the Na- 
tional Paper Process Co., the Fred F. French 
Investing Co. and salesman and treasurer of 
the Ortho Krome Screen Co. 

In 1935 Mr. Lightner became secretary of 
the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
Foreign World Service. He had been presi- 
dent of the Y.M.C.A. at Oberlin and also was 
a trustee of the Morris County Y.M.C.A. and 
presideut of the Mt. Lakes, N.J., Y.M.C.A. 

At Colby, Mr. Lightner was assistant to 
three presidents and traveled many thous- 
ands of miles and interviewed hundreds of 
people on behalf of the college. In 1951 he 
was awarded an honorary M.A. from Colby. 
He retired in 1961. 

Mr. Lightner was president of Oberlin’s 
New York Alumni Association in 1917-18 
and alumni president of his class, 1948-53. 
At the Alumni Luncheon in 1953, his wel- 
come to the graduating seniors included a 
verse in song of ‘“‘Naughty-three’s’” class 
anthem. In the 1954 Development Cam- 
paign, he personally called on 90 of the 97 
former Oberlin students and parents in the 
state of Maine and obtained 56 subscriptions. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen 
Cleveland Chute, 02, whom he married in 
1906 after attending New York Law School 
for a year. He also leaves three sons, E. 
Allan Jr., Lionel, ’33, and Lawrence C., ’36, 
and a granddaughter, Nancy Lightner, ’64. 
Other Oberlin relatives include daughters- 
in-law Mrs. Lionel (Betty), ’31, and Mrs. 
Lawrence C. (Margaret), ’36; sisters-in-law, 
Mrs. Arthur (Marion) Bradley, '08, and 
Mrs. Eliot (Gladys) Mears, ’11; niece Mrs. 
C. A. (Ruth) Hastings, ’38; nephews Robert, 
39, and Dr. David Leighninger, ’'42, and 
Dean H. Lightner Jr., 33, and great-nephew 
James Leighninger, ’72. 


1905 


CHAMBERLAIN—Word has been received 
of the death of Merton E. Chamberlain in 
Sioux Falls, S.D. Born Aug. 2, 1873, in 
Granger, N.Y., he was the proprietor of 
Lains Grocery in Sioux Falls from 1925 until 
he retired in 1942. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Chamberlain was a mem- 
ber of the Review staff in his senior year, 
and following graduation, he went to Acad- 
emy, S.D., to teach at Ward Academy. In 
1909 he moved to New Rockford, N.D., to 
teach at Phillip’s Academy and in 1910, he 
became principal of a high school there. 
From 1912 to 1925, he was superintendent of 
schools in various cities in North and South 
Dakota. From 1919-20, he was City Auditor 
for Hurley, S.D. 

Mr. Chamberlain was a Mason for 30 years, 
past master and secretary from 1943-57 of 
his Masonic lodge, and high priest of his 
chapter of the Royal Arch Masons, During 
World War If when there was a shortage of 
help, Mr, Chamberlain became a 10-year-old 
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messenger boy for Western Union, and while 
living at Good Samaritan Center, he deliv- 
ered newspapers to the residents there. His 
wife, the former Mabel Loomis, whom he 
married in 1910, preceded him in death. 
He leaves a daughter, Fern Louise, of 
Sioux Falls, and a brother, Don, of Buffalo. 


SEEGER—Miss Dorothy Marie Seeger, re- 
tired Latin teacher at Rayen School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, died July 22 in Los 
Angeles. Born Dec. 18, 1884, Miss Seeger in 
1941 became the first woman president of 
the Ohio Classical Conference and the first 
high school teacher to head that organiza- 
tion. In 1950 she was awarded the Hilde- 
shiem silver vase for her “distinguished 
work in Latin at Rayen School and leader- 
ship in the conference,” 

She received her M.A. in classical lan- 
guages at the Univ. of Pittsburgh and did 
additional work during the summer of 1928 
at the American Academy in Rome. 

Before teaching in Youngstown, Miss 
Seeger also taught at Kingsville, Ashtabula, 
and Salem, Ohio. During World War I she 
served on the Women’s Council of National 
Defense in charge of the Americanization 
department and was in charge of a night 
school for foreigners in Salem. 

Miss Seeger retired in 1952 and moved to 
California where she worked as secretary 
of the Beverly Hills Freedom Club to fight 
Communism. She leaves a sister, Mrs. Paul- 
ine N. Reedy, of Los Angeles. 


1906 
POCOCK—Mrs. Fred H. Pocock (Jeanie 
Hunter MacMillan) died July 19 in the 


Lutheran Hospital, Ft. Wayne, Ind. She was 
born Sept. 17, 1884, in Chicago and had 
lived in Ft. Wayne most of her life. 

She and Mr. Pocock, ’04, owner of an 
insurance agency, were married in 1907. He 
died in 1945. Mrs. Pocock was a member of 
the Ft. Wayne Women’s Club, AAUW and 
the College Club. For 11 years she was 
board chairman of the day nursery spon- 
sored by the College Club. She also was 
chairman in the Ft. Wayne area for the 
“985”? drive among Oberlin students. 

Mrs. Pocock had resided at the Lutheran 
Home in Ft. Wayne for the last three years. 
Her death leaves only three participants 
(Miss Ida Hull, ’05, of Philadelphia; Miss 
Alfaretta Gregg, ’06, of Traer, Iowa, and 
Miss Clara Virginia Jones, ’04, of Phoenix) 
in a group of nine who started a round- 
robin letter during their undergraduate days 
and have kept it going ever since. 

Mrs. Pocock leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Edward (Mary G.) Cook, ’30 of Decatur, IIL, 
and Mrs. Edward (J. Margaret) Brown, ’32, 
of Shaker Heights, Ohio, and four grand- 
children. 


WOLFE—Mrs. Jesse B. Wolfe (Clara A. 
Husted), retired missionary to China, died 
Aug. 3 in California. Born in Oberlin July 
9, 1883, she was the daughter of Dr. Hubert 
G. Husted, Oberlin dentist, and the former 
Alberta E. Jackson. She attended Oberlin 
Academy. 

In 1909, following two years of teaching 
high school in Atlantic Mine, Mich. and at 
Oberlin, she and Mr. Wolfe, ’05, were mar- 
ried and left for China where she taught at 
the Methodist University in Peking and he 
was associated wih the American Embassy 
as an architect. From 1912-1916 they were 
associated with Oberlin-in-Shansi at Taiku. 

The Wolfes were missionaries at various 
places in China for over 30 years. After a 
furlough at home from 1925-28, the Wolfes 
returned to China where he was the busi- 
ness manager of the hospital at Shantung 
Christian University, and Mrs. Wolfe was a 
teacher at Cheeloo Univ. and principal of 
Tsinan Foreign School. The Wolfes were 
two of the last five people to stay at Chee- 
loo Univ. to protect its property when dan- 
ger of war threatened. They had five chil- 
dren, three of whom died in infancy. 

In 1940 the Wolfes retired to Santa Ana, 
Calif., where she was president of the 


Church Women’s Fellowship of the Congre- 
United 


gational Church, president of the 
Church Women of Santa Ana, and a mem- 
ber of the state Board of Congregational 
Women. 


Mrs. Wolfe wrote short stories connected 
with the years they spent in China, and she 
also wrote two unpublished novels while in 
California. 

She leaves her husband; a son, Jesse Jr., 
of Santa Ana; a daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
(Lucile) Isitt Jr., of El Cerrito, Calif., and 
four grandchildren. 


1907 


COWLEY—Mrs. William H. Cowley (Alice 
Lura Johnson) died Aug. 24 at Fairview 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. Born, Jan. 9, 
1883, in Amenia, N.D., she taught music at 
Tabor (Iowa) College and was organist at 
the Tabor Congregational Church in 1907-08. 
She was organist for churches in Fargo, 
N.D., Detroit Lakes, Minn., and Minneapolis 
until ill health restricted her to playing for 
funerals in 1966. She also was a member of 
the O.E.S., Byrn Mawr Chapter, and served 
as their chapter organist. She leaves two 
daughters, Aileen, of Minneapolis, and Bet- 
ty. A son, Robert, died in 1969. 


1910 


BARNES—Lee H. Barnes, director of chor- 
uses, died after a short illness at Westfield 
Memorial Hospital in Pt. Chautauqua, N.Y., 
where ne was a summer visitor. He was 
founder and director of the Festival Chorus 
of the Middle East and of the Congress of 
Choirs at Chautauqua Institute, and was 
director of music at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Meadville, Pa., for 37 years. Mr. 
Barnes also taught at the Pittsburgh Con- 
servatory of Music, where he directed the 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus. He leaves his wife, 
the former Ruth V. Hayes whom he mar- 
ried in 1914, a son, George M. Barnes of 
Meadville, two daughters, Mrs. Katherine 
Cardwell of Rochester, N.Y., and Mrs. Leo- 
nora Stainbrook of Warren, Pa., 11 grand- 
children and 16 great grandchildren. 


TONTZ—Bertha I. Tontz, surgical nurse at 
Portland Clinie for 35 years, died June 30 
at her home in Portland, Ore. Born Jan. 10, 
1888, in Grantfork, Ill., she graduated from 
St. Luke’s Hospital training school in St. 
Louis. She was treasurer of the Oregon 
Oberlin Alumni Club and a worker in the 
King Development Campaign. She leaves a 
sister, Mrs. William (Minnie) Lawrence, ’13, 
of Portland. 


1913 


TITUS—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. G. Raymond Titus (Miriam 
Bliven) in Muscatine, Iowa. She was the 
daughter of William Edgar Blevin and Nellie 
Cannon Bliven, ’85. A housewife, she was 
active in the Y.W.C.A., the Fortnightly Club, 
the Twentieth Century Club, and the local 
health bureau in Muscatine. As a student, 
she was president of Baldwin Cottage and 
a member of Phi Alpha Phi. She leaves her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1914, 
and a sister, Ann C., ’25. Other Oberlin 


relatives include Mrs. Edward H. (Nellie) 
Barry, ’21, and Mrs. D. G. (Elizabeth) 
Harrer, ’41. 

1914 


WEDEL—The Rev. Theodore Otto Wedel, 
57h, honorary canon and warden emeritus 
of the College of Preachers at the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, died July 20 in Alexandria, 
Va., following a heart attack. Born Feb. 19, 
1892, in Halstead, Kan., into a Mennonite 
family, his first contact with the Episcopal 
Church came when he was 18 and was asked 
to serve as organist at Mt. Matthews Epis- 
copal Church, Newton, Kan. 

A German major, the Rev. Mr. Wedel re- 


ceived his A.M. in classics from Harvard in 
1915 and his Ph.D. in English literature from 
Yale in 1918. He also held honorary D.D. 
degrees from Brown University and Trinity 
College (Hartford); an LL.D. from Carleton 
and a D.C.L. from Kenyon. After serving 
with the Coast Artillery Corps in World 
War I, Mr. Wedel taught English literature 
at the University of Texas, Yale, and Carle- 
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ton. While at Carleton, he became interested 
in the Episcopal ministry and he entered 
Seabury Western Seminary where he re- 
ceived his S.T.D. He also studied theology 
at Marburg University in Germany in 1930. 
He was ordained in 1929 and to the priest- 
hood in 1981. 

Before becoming director of studies at the 
College of Preachers and Canon of the 
Washington Cathedral in 1939, Mr. Wedel 
had been secretary for college work of the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church since 1934. In 1942, he was appointed 
warden of the College of Preachers, a posi- 
tion he held until he retired in 1960. From 
1962-69, he was visiting professor at Union 
Theological Seminary. He also was a visit- 
ing professor at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass. Until his death, 
Mr. Wedel was professor of theology at 
Virginia Theological Seminary in Alexan- 
dria. 

In 1952, he was elected to the second high- 
est position in the church, president of the 
House of Delegates at the Episcopal General 
Convention... He was elected to his third 
term of office in 19538. 

Mr. Wedel and his second wife, the former 
Cynthia Clark, whom he married in 1939, 
were both active in the ecumenical move- 
ment. In 1952, he was chairman of the 
department of evangelism of the World 
Council of Churches, and in 1961, he was a 
resident scholar at the Ecumenical Institute 
on a Danforth Foundation Fellowship. Mrs. 
Wedel is presently the first woman presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Wedel was the first pres- 
ident of ODA, a member of Phi Delta and 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He attended the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Alumni Club meetings, and 
returned to Oberlin to deliver lectures. In 
1957, he gave the Baccalaureate address, and 
in 1963 he lectured at the G.S.T. Convocation. 

He was the author of several books, in- 
including: The Medieval Attitude Toward 
Astrology, The Coming Great Church, and 
The Christianity of Main Street. 

Mr. Wedel’s first wife, the former Eliza- 


beth C. Ewert, '16, whom he married in 1917 
died in 1932. He leaves his second wife, a 
son, Theodore Carl, of New York, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William (Gertrude) Zeigler, of 
Stanford, Conn., and a sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Oswald H. (Marie) Wedel, ’18. 


1916 
CRAVEN—James McDougall (Mac) Craven, 
retired church organist and securities ana- 
lyst, died June 3 1n Brooklyn, N.Y., after a 
long illness. 

Born March 17, 1894, in Downington, Pa., 
he was the son of a Presbyterian minister. 
He majored in composition at Oberlin and 
took courses in music education at Hunter 
College. After service in 1918 with the 
Army, he was sent by the Presbyterian 
Church to the mountains ot Kentucky asa 
teacher-preacher. 

Mr. Craven was a church organist and 
choir director at a Brooklyn church from 
1922-1966. Concurrently he did accounting, 
and statistical and analytical work for pub- 
lic utilities. In 1941 he became a securities 
analyst for public utilities associated with 
Standard and Poor’s Corp. on Wall St. He 
retired in 1960. He wrote many composi- 
tions, songs, anthems, choral works, and 
instrumental pieces. 

Mr. Craven was a member of the board 
of managers of the Y.M.C.A. (Eastern Dis- 
trict, Brooklyn), treasurer of the New York 
City Camp of Gideons, member of the 
American Society of Security Analysts, and 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

The former Mabel Consuelo Pinna was 
Mr. Craven's first wife and the mother of 
his four children. She died in 1952. In 1953 
he married Ethel Case, a counseling psy- 
chologist at Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Craven leaves 
two sons, Kenneth and John Pinna, two 
daughters, Mrs. Gene S. (Consuelo) Peter- 
son and Mrs. Tom Y. (Mabel) Neal, sisters, 


THIS WINTER: 
PARENT AND 
ALUMNI SESSION, 
WINTER TERM 


Alumni and parents of present and prospective students are 
urged to spend a “‘learning and leisure’’ weekend in Oberlin, 
Jan. 16-18, 1971. Discussions are: Today's Oberlin, ‘‘Religion 
and Youth,’ Biology, English. Free time for social hours, con- 
certs, athletic events. Cost is $50 per person and includes tuition 
plus room and meals at Oberlin Inn. Write for complete details: 


Oberlin Alumni Assn., Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Mrs. Arthur H. Pemy, Mrs. Virginia Lupton, 
and Mrs. Lauritz C. Eicher, and a brother, 
Charles E. Craven. 


GOODRICH—Robert J. Goodrich, retired 
chemical engineer, died July 27. He gradu- 
ated from the Oberlin Academy in 1912 and 
received his B.S. in chemical engineering at 
the Univ. of Illinois in 1916. There he met 
his wife, the forrner Lois Ellen Dodds, whom 
he married in 1918. 

Born in Oberlin in 1895, he was the son 
of Edward J. Goodrich, an Oberlin College 
trustee from 1878 until his death in 1912 
and founder of a bookstore and publishing 
house in Oberlin. His mother was the for- 
mer Ella M. Johnston, ’80, who taught Latin 
at Oberlin High School and was principal 
from 1883-87. Their residence became 
“Goodrich House,”’ the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School until 1932, and then became the 
“Y’’ headquarters. 

After studying organic chemistry at Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Goodrich was a research chem- 
ist with the Newport Chemical Co., Milwau- 
kee, until 1931 when it became part of E. I. 
du Pont Co., and he became production 
superintendent, rising to plant manager be- 
for his retirement in 1945. 

Mr. Goodrich was the author of numerous 
articles in chemical magazines and held 
several U.S. patents. 

In 1965 the Goodriches gave $400,000 to 
the College throuzh its Living Trust Invest- 
ment plan. Their gift will be used to help 
finance the building of the new library. In 
addition to his wife, Mr. Goodrich leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. H. F. (Barbara) Boone of 
Orlando, Fla. 


1917 


DaSEF—Dr. Laura DaSef, obstetrician and 
gynecologist, died July 26 in Akron after a 
long illness. 

Born April 9, 1895, in Wyandotte, Mich., 
she was a member of Phi Beta Kappa at 
Oberlin and received her pre-medical train- 
ing at the University of Colorado Medical 
School. She received the M.D. at Western 
Reserve in 1927. In 1938 she became the first 
physician in Akron to apply and be accepted 
as a member of the American Board of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 

Dr. DaSef practiced in Akron for 34 years 
and was on the obstetrics staff of all Akron 
hospitals. Before studying medicine, she 
taught high school and was a field secretary 
for the national board of the YWCA. She 
interned at Grace Hospital in Detroit and 
was a general practitioner in Cleveland until 
1932. She practiced obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at the University Clinic and the Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital before going to Akron in 
1936. 

In recognition of her outstanding work in 
the education of nurses, interns and resi- 
dents at Akron General and St. Thomas 
hospitals, she held honorary membership in 
Beta Mu Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

She leaves a_ sister, Mrs. Winfield D. 
(Marion) - Caldwell, ’20, of Akron. 


KAUFFMAN—The Rev. Howard W. Kauff- 
man, t, retired minister, teacher, and spe- 
cialized farmer, died June 10 in Martinsville, 
Ind., where he had lived since 1928. Born in 
Stanford, Ill., Oct. 10, 1891, he received his 
A.B. at Eureka in 1914. In 1915 he married 
the former Olive Lois Carr of Eureka. He 
was ordained in 1914 as a Disciples of Christ 
minister and was pastor for three months 
at a Christian church in Donovan, Ill. While 
at Oberlin, the Rev. Mr. Kauffman was 
pastor of Brownhelm Congregational 
Church. He also had parishes in Kempton, 
Zionsville, Kentland, Oxford, and Carlisle, 
Ind. In 1928 he moved to a farm, Indian 
Springs Place, in Martinsville, Ind., where 
he was a minister and a teacher of history 
at the high school. 


MONTGOMERY—Miss Lillian B. Montgom- 
ery died March 25 at Manor House, Seaford, 
Del. Born July 22, 1895, in Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, she came to Oberlin after three years 
at Cornell (Iowa) College. She did addi- 
tional work at the Univ. of Chicago and 
Union Theological Seminary. 

In 1956, Miss Montgomery went to Seoul, 
Korea, as field treasurer for the Women's 
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Division of Christian Service of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. She remained at 
this post until 1959. 

From 1918 to 1930, Miss Montgomery 
taught math, economics and history at 
schools in Sioux City and Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Elgin, Ill. In 1930 
she became executive director of the YWCA 
in Lake Geneva, IIll., and for the next 26 
years she was executive director for YWCA’s 
in Clinton, Iowa, Williamsport, Pa., Lansing 
and Saginaw, Mich., and Wilmington, Del. 

She went to Wilmington in 1948 and was 
associated with the Welfare Council of 
Delaware, the Mayor’s committee on Human 
Relations, executive committee of the Wil- 
mington Council of Churches and of the 
council of Church Women. She also worked 
for the USO, and the local chapter of the 
National Association of Social Works, and 
in 1954 she went to the National Conference 
of Social Work in Chicago. The next year 
she was a delegate to the World’s Council 
of the Y.W.C.A. in England. She also was 
director of Wilson Inn, a Methodist resi- 
dence for girls. She retired in 1962. 

Miss Montgomery leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Damon Mott (Helen) Gunn, of Washington, 
DUC: 


1919 


REGULA—Mrs. William C. Regula (Henri- 
etta L. Lieser) died at Coshocton County 
Memorial Hospital, Aug. 14. She was born 
Oct. 26, 1896, in Newcomerstown. She was 
organist at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Coshocton for 20 years, and also taught or- 
gan and piano privately. She leaves her 
husband, a painter, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1932; a son, William F., of Newcom- 
erstown; a sister, Mrs. William Zipp, of 
Woodbridge, Va., and six grandchildren. 


1920 


FERNBACH—Mrs. Louis P. Fernbach (Ruth 
L. Engle), retired high school teacher, died 
Aug. 31 in Bloomington, Ill., where she had 
been living for one month. Born in Bloom- 
ington in 1897, she attended Illinois Wes- 
leyan before transferring to Oberlin. She 
did additional work at Harvard, Boston 
Univ., Wisconsin, Western Reserve and 
Brown Business College, Bloomington. 

Mrs. Fernbach taught commercial subjects 
at high schools in McLean and Mattoon, II1., 
before going to Lakewood, Ohio, where she 
taught for 12 years until she married Mr. 
Fernbach in 1935. She also taught at Parma 
(Ohio) High School in 1936-37. During 1936 
she was the administrator of Farm Manage- 
ment, Farmer City, Il. 

Mrs. Fernbach was president of the Bay 
Villiage (Ohio) Board of Education in 1950 
and was a member of the board from 1947- 
51. She was active in the Bay Village 
Women’s Club for 22 years and a trustee of 
Bay Methodist Church. She also was Re- 
serve District steward for the church. 

Mrs. Fernbach was a master grapho ana- 
lyst and often gave talks on the subject. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. David (Nan- 
cy) Sauer, of McMurray, Pa., stepsons, Dr. 
Paul A. Fernbach and Robert D. Fernbach, 
both of Buffalo. N.Y., sisters, Mrs. Grace 
Rayburn, Mrs. Elizabeth Danforth, and Miss 
Esther Engle, of Bloomington, and two 
grandchildren. 


TALMADGE—Arthur S. Talmadge, profes- 
sor emeritus of music at Hollins College, 
died July 1 in Roanoke, Va. Born in Spring- 
field, Mass., May 17, 1896, he was the son of 
Elliot, 92, and Katherine Sackett Talmadge, 
93, 

Mr. Talmadge taught music history and 
violin and directed the Hollins College Choir 
for 25 years until he retired in 1962. In 1965 
he received the Algernon Sydney Sullivan 
Award of the New York Southern Society 
in recognition for his many years of service 
at Hollins. 

In 1924, after a summer studying at the 
Conservatoire Fountainbleau in France 
where he received the Diplome d’Aptitue a 
L’Enseignement du Violon, Mr. Talmadge 
became professor of music and head of the 
department of music at Shorter College, 
Home, Ga., where he met his wife, the for- 
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mer Ethel Hardy Brown. 
ried in 1927. 

During World War I he served in France 
as a musician first class in the US. Army. 

Mr. Talmadge studied in Brussels in 1921, 
at Baden and Baden in Berlin while on 
leave from Shorter from 1929-30, in London, 
and at the University of Toulouse. He also 
spent summers studying at Yale, Harvard, 
and at Aspen (Colo.) Music School. 

He leaves his wife, a son, Bruce Alexan- 


der of Hampton Falls, N.H., and four grand- 
children, 


They were mar- 


1922 


HANSON—Robert Lewis Hanson, retired re- 
search physicist and acoustical engineer, 
died Aug. 21 in Summit, N.J. Born May 7, 
1900, in Sanbornton, N.H., he received his 
Ph.D. in physics from Cornell in 1927. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Hanson was associate 
editor of the Review, a member of the 
fencing team, and during World War I, in 
the S.A.T.C. While at Cornell he was an 
instructor in physics. In 1927 he went to 
Lehigh University where he was an assistant 
professor. 

In 1929, Mr. Hanson left Lehigh to join the 
technical staff of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N.J. He remained there 
until he retired in 1965, except for a few 
years during World War II when he did re- 
search for the government on underwater 
sonar systems. 

Mr. Hanson’s first wife, the former Marion 
L. Tussing, ’22, whom he married in 1924, 
died in 1938. He leaves his second wife, the 
former Evelyn E. Ford, a son, Robert L. Jr., 
’*51, and a daughter, Mrs. Howard P. (Mar- 
garet) Sanford. 


JOHNSON—Miss Alice Mary Johnson, re- 
tired employee of Oberlin College, died July 
9 at Allen Memorial Hospital. Born April 


10, 1895, in Burlington, Wis., she was a resi- 
dent of Oberlin for 24 years and served the 
College in many capacities. In 1922 she be- 
came secretary to Prof. Clarence Ward at 


the Allen Art Museum until 1927 when she 
took charge of the art library and the col- 
lection of slides and photos. 

Before graduating from Oberlin, Miss 
Johnson took a library training course at 
the Indianapolis Public Library and worked 
there as an assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment. She also worked at the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Public Library. 

In 1936, Miss Johnson went to the Philip- 
pines as copy editor for the Journal of the 
Philippine Medical Association in Manila. 
She also taught courses in English under 
missionary auspices for three years at a 
small college there. In 1942 she was in- 
terned by the Japanese army in Santo 
Tomas Internment Camp, until freed by the 
American forces in 1945, 

Following World War II, Miss Johnson 
returned to Oberlin and after a year’s re- 
cuperation, worked as custodian of maps at 
the geology and geography department. Be- 
fore retiring in 1960, she also worked with 
the zoology departinent for three years, and 
as an assistant in the catalog department at 
Carnegie Library. 

Miss Johnson leaves a cousin, Bruce Mar- 
shall, of Birmingham, Ala. 


1925 


LEE—Harold F. Lee, professor of education 
at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., 
for 30 years, died suddenly July 2 from an 
apparent heart attack. He was born in 
Cadiz, Ohio, March 21, 1903. A _ sociology 
major, he received his M.A. in education at 
the University of Chicago in 1930, and his 
Ph.D. at Ohio State in 1939. He also studied 
at Columbia and Harvard. 

Mr. Lee held instructorships at both Ft. 
Valley (Ga.) State College and Florida Nor- 
mal and Industrial School. He was the head 
of the department of education at Florida’s 
Edward Waters College until 1927 when he 
went to Wilberforce as professor of educa- 
tion and later Dean of Students before 
moving to Lincoln in 1940. 

He leaves a brother, Atty. Benjamin, of 
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Cleveland, and a sister, Mrs. Susie Lee Mor- 
gan, of Detroit. 


RAMBO—Mrs. Wilfred S. Rambo (Cora M. 
Matz), retired Norristown high school teach- 
er, died May 30 in Norristown, Pa. She was 
born in Mohnton, Pa., April 4, 1896. 

During her senior year at Oberlin she 
was awarded a Shurtleff Scholarship and 
after graduation she attended Cornell for 
one year. Before going to Norristown as a 
social studies teacher, Mrs. Rambo. taught 
Latin, German, history, and social studies at 
various high schools in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Beginning in 1928 she taught 
at Collingswood (N.J.) High School where 
she met her first husband, Luther J. Kuhns, 
superintendent of handwriting. They were 
married in 1931 and he died in 1934. She also 
taught at a teacher training school in Mor- 
risville, N.J., in 1927. A member of the 
Montgomery County Historical Society and 
Norristown Garden Club, she retired from 
teaching in 1957. 

Her second husband, a retired insurance 
accountant, to whom she was married in 
1944, died in 1967. 

The remainder of a testamentary trust 
established by Mrs. Rambo’s will has been 
bequeathed to the College for scholarship 
purposes. 


1926 


EVANS—Paul Campbell Evans, retired in- 
surance claims adjuster, died Sept. 11 at 
Colonial Nursing Home, Toledo, Ohio, after 
a long illness. He was born March 15, 1905, 
in Decatur, Ill., and attended James Millikin 
University there for two years before enter- 
ing Oberlin. He also did additional work at 
the Univ. of Illinois. 

Mr. Evans was a life insurance salesman 
with Equitable of New York in Decatur 
from 1926 until he became an insurance ad- 
juster with Western Adjustment and Inspec- 
tion Co. of Chicago in 1928. From 1944 until 
he retired in 1965, he owned and managed 
the Evans Adjustment Co., Toledo, as an 
independent insurance claims adjuster. 

Mr. Evans was a member of the Perrys- 
burg (Ohio) Board of Education from 1948- 
56, and was president for two terms. He 
also was a member of the Way Public Li- 
brary Association, the Toledo Association of 
Claimsmen, the B.P.O.E. of Maumee, Ohio, 
and life member and president for one term 
of the Ohio Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy 
Elizabeth Wilson, whom he married in 1928, 
a son, David, of Perrysburg, a daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas (Cynthia) Bayer, of Clear- 
water, Fla., and three grandchildren. 


1927 


FINDLAY—Miss Muriel C. Findlay died July 
4 in Cleveland. She was born in New York 
City Nov. 10, 1905. Miss Findlay studied at 
U.C.L.A., New York University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh where she received her 
Ed.M. in 1935. She taught physical educa- 
tion at Parma High School and also taught 
at Ben Franklin Jr. High School in New 
Castle, Pa. In 1930 she moved to Pittsburgh 
where she taught at Schenely and Langley 
high schools. 


HOLDEN—Miss Ruth E,. Holden, retired 
civics and history teacher at Geneva Jr. 
High School, died Aug. 22 in Geneva after 
a long illness. After serving as dean of girls 
at Lincoln Institute in Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 
for one year, Miss Holden taught social 
studies at Garfield Heights (Ohio) High 
School until 1943 when she went to Geneva. 
She leaves a brother, Leo C., ’20, of Oberlin, 
a niece, Marjorie C., ’50, and a nephew, 
Lyman S., ’50. 


1928 


CLARK—Mrs. Walter V. Clark (Barbara 
Frances Morse) died in Reno (Nev.) Hospi- 
tal, Nov. 12, 1969, at the age of 63. A gradu- 
ate of the Univ. of Nevada in 1929, she was 
active in the Red Cross, P.T.A., child wel- 
fare, and teen-age recreation projects. She 
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leaves her husband, writer-in-residence at 
the Univ. of Nevada, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1933, a son, Robert, of Reno, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ross Salmon of Sparks, Nev., two 
sisters, Mrs. Wayne Lome and Anne J. Morse 
of Essex, N.Y., two brothers, Frank Morse 
of Mt. Vernon, Va., and John Morse of 
North Carolina, and four grandchildren. 


CRANCE—Mrs. John L. Crance (Florence 
A. Henninger, k) died Aug. 14 at Lawrence 
County General Hospital, Ironton, Ohio, 
where she had been ill since April 1969. She 
was 63. She and her husband owned and 
operated their own store, the Elm St. Mar- 
ket, from 1945-66, and before that they ran 
the Elm Tea Room. Mrs. Crance devoted 
much of her time to the Lawrence County 
Tuberculosis Association and the Crippled 
Children’s Society. She leaves her husband, 
clerk of Ironton Municipal Court. 


HAWKINS—Everett D. (Red) Hawkins, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin since 1963, died Aug. 30 at South- 
ridge Hospital, South Hadley, Mass., where 
he and his wife were spending several 
weeks at their home there. He was 64. 

Born in Orange, N.J., he was a specialist 
on foreign labor movements and economic 
development policies. He received his A.M. 
in 1933 and his Ph.D. in 1934 from Princeton. 
In 1934-35 he was an instructor in econom- 
ics at Princeton and a part-time consultant 
and research assistant for the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. 

At Oberlin, Mr. Hawkins was on the foot- 
ball team, a member of the Plum Creek 
Yacht Club, Phi Kappa Pi, and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He also was business manager of 
the Hi-O-Hi. From 1927-29 he was a Shansi 
rep in Taiku. 

From 1935-1963 Mr. Hawkins was professor 
of economics and chairman of the sociology 
department at Mount Holyoke. 

During World War II he was a price con- 
troller with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in Washington while his first wife, the 
former Ruth Baird, joined the USNR and 
worked as director of physical education to 
train probationary officers at Mt. Holyoke. 
In 1944 he went to China as director of in- 
formation, China Division, Office of War 
Information. 

After the war he returned to Mt. Holyoke, 
but took a leave of absence in 1951 to work 
first as a branch economist with the Office 
of Price Stabilization in Washington, and 
then as program planning officer in Jakarta, 
Indonesia. While there, he helped to set up 
the first field research project in economics 
with graduate students at Gadjah Mada 
University. 

In 1961 Mr. Hawkins was honored by Mt. 
Holyoke by being named a Mary Lion pro- 
fessor in recognition for distinction in 
teaching, research, and service to the com- 
munity. 

He was a visiting professor at California 
Institute of Technology in 1940, at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 1954-1955, at Gad- 
jah Mada University in Indonesia 1958-59, 
and at the Univ. of Wisconsin 1962. He re- 
turned to Indonesia as a consultant for the 
Ford Foundation in 1963 before transferring 
to Wisconsin. In 1965 he was campus repre- 
sentative for the overseas programs in In- 
donesia, the Philippines and Singapore. 

Mr. Hawkins was president of the Connec- 
ticut Valley Oberlin Alumni Club and the 
Springfield, Mass., Club. He also was chair- 
man of the Hampshire County Alumni Fund 
Drive. 

He leaves his second wife, the former 
Kathleen M. Greenwood whom he married 
in 1951, a brother, Roger R., ’31, and a cous- 
in, John Lydenberg, ’34. 


1930 


KEMSIES—Emerson Kemsies, curator of or- 
nithology for the University of Cincinnati 
biological sciences department, died Aug. 30 
in Cincinnati. Born Sept. 19, 1905, he re- 
ceived his M.A. from Case Western Reserve 
in 1937. 

Mr. Kemsies was a clerk at the Federal 
Bureau of Naval Inspection and Army De- 
fense Contract Administration, and had been 
unofficial curator at the University of Cin- 
cinnati since 1947. In 1968, he was officially 


appointed as curator of ornithology. He also 
taught night classes at the university and 
was a _ substitute teacher in the public 
schools. 

During the summers of 1929 and 1933, Mr. 
Kemsies was a ranger naturalist at Yellow- 
stone National Park and he wrote articles 
concerning the birds of that area. He also 
wrote many monographs and articles on 
birds in Ohio. He was co-author of the 
book, “Birds of Southwestern Ohio,” and 
author of a monograph on the rare species, 
“Smith’s Lockspur.”’ 

In 1963 Mr. Kemsies was instrumental in 
acquiring the famous Brandt collection of 
hawk skins for the Univ. of Cincinnati. He 
believed in ‘selective collecting” of bird 
skins “for scientific purposes.” 

A member of the American Ornithologists 
Union, of the Wilson and Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Societies, and fellow of the Ohio 
Academy of Science, Mr. Kemsies was listed 
in the 1956 volume of ‘American Men in 
Science.” 


1932. 


GROSZ—Joseph O. Grosz, retired salesman, 
died of cancer Nov. 1, 1969, in Mankato, 
Minn. Born May 21, 1910, in Harvey, N.D., 
Mr. Grosz had been regional manager in 
charge of dealer selection and training de- 
velopment for the Maytag Co., Newton, 
Iowa, since 1944. Before that he was a sales- 
man for both the Dayton Co. and the West- 
inghouse Elecric Supply Co. in Minneapolis. 
He leaves his wife, the former Lucille Berk- 
hoel whom he married in 1941, two sons, 
Paul H. and Philip J., a daughter, Mrs. Gary 
(Katherine) Wordelman, of Houston, Tex., 
a twin brother, Paul H. of Grand Fork, N.D., 
and a sister, Mrs. Philip F. (Ruth) Sherman, 
26, of Minneapolis. 


1933 


NEELD—Miss F. Margaret Neeld died Jan. 
29 in Xenia, Ohio, where for many years 
she had been a secretary at the board of 
education. She also worked at Marshall 
Business Service, and the Aldine Publishing 
Co. Born Aug. 28, 1911, Miss Neeld attended 
business college in Dayton and worked at 
Wright-Patterson A.F.B. as a stenographer. 


1935 


YOUNG—Mrs. J. Melvin Young (Bernice C. 
Harte) died of cancer July 29 in Cleveland 
after a long illness. She was born in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., July 27, 1913. She studied at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art in 1936-37 and 
taught art until 1940 in the Orange and 
Brecksville school systems. She and her 
husband, a social studies teacher at Orange 
High School, were married in 1939. 

Mrs. Young was Ist vice president of the 
Cleveland Women’s Oberlin Association 
from 1951 until she became president in 
1958. She also was a worker in the Cleve- 
land area for the 1960 Science-Conservatory 
Building Fund Campaign, a member of the 
Shaker Heights Advisory Committee on Re- 
creation from 1953 to 1957, and a trustee of 
Plymouth Church. She leaves her husband, 
a daughter, Mrs. Edward (Frances) Mosco- 
vitch, and a grandchild, 


1936 


LAMPSON—William Everett Lampson, 
claims attorney, died Oct. 6 in Columbus, 
Ohio, after a brief illness. Born Oct. 24, 
1914, in Garrettsville, Ohio, he was the son 
of Everett Jefferson and Ruth Murdock 
Lampson, A.M. ’20, emeritus professor of 
English. He attended Oberlin public schools. 
In 1946, he received his L.L.B. from Frank- 
lin University, College of Law, Columbus. 

Following graduation from Oberlin, Mr. 
Lampson worked for the Selby Box Co. in 
Cleveland until he joined the Liberty Casu- 
alty Co. in 1937. He worked at that com- 
pany’s offices in Boston, Chicago, and then 
Cincinnati, until 1941. 

Mr. Lampson was a lieutenant in the Navy 
for three years during World War II, after 
which he returned to Columbus where he 
had been studying law at Franklin and 
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working as an insurance adjuster for Knep- 
per, White, and Dempsey. In 1949 he passed 
his state bar examinations, and in 1956 he 
became a general partner and head of the 
claims department at Knepper, White, Rich- 
ards, Miller, and Roberts. 

Mr. Lampson leaves his wife, the former 
Laura Jane Kinney, '37, whom he married 
in 1938, a son, Timothy, a daughter, Laura, 
all of Columbus, and his mother in Oberlin. 


1941 


KELLER—Mrs. Alpheus E. Keller (Caroline 
R. Vaughan), director of high school vocal 
music and coordinator of vocal music in the 
Pennsbury, Pa., schools, died June 10 in 
Bristol, Pa. She was born in McKeesport, 
Pa., Feb. 18, 1920 and received permanent 
teacher certification from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1944. In 1945 she married Mr. 
Keller, a high school business education 
teacher. 

Befort teaching at Pennsbury, Mrs. Keller 
taught vocal music and directed church 
choirs in Courtland, Ohio, and in Wilmer- 
ding, Ben Avon, and McKeesport, Pa. She 
also taught privately with Progressive Music 
Inc. in McKeesport. 

Mrs. Keller studied voice for six years 
under Raymond Miller at Penn State. She 
gave a public recital in 1944 and a recital at 
Carnegie Library in 1945. She also directed 
a mixed quartet which placed first in the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
contests. From 1957-59, she was correspond- 
ing secretary for the Bucks County Music 
Educators. 

She leaves her husband and two sons, Al- 
pheus Edward II and Henry Vaughn. 


1948 


VARLEY—David W. Varley, professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Arizona, died of 
cancer Sept. 9 in Tucson after a long ill- 
ness. Born May 31, 1922, in Sandusky, Ohio, 
he attended Deep Springs (Calif.) Junior 
College before entering the Army during 
World War II. In 1946 he entered Oberlin 
as a junior. 

Mr. Varley received his A.M. in 1951 and 
his Ph.D. in 1956 from the Univ. of Michi- 
gan. While there, he was a teaching fellow, 
an instructor, and then an assistant pro- 
fessor in sociology until he joined the facul- 
ty of the University of New Mexico in 1960. 
In 1967, he went to the University of Ari- 
zona as professor and chairman of sociology. 
He also was a visiting professor at the 
Univ. of Colorado for one summer. 

Mr. Varley was a_ specialist in social 
ecology and conducted several studies con- 
cerning spatial relationships in society. He 
also co-directed a study for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity evaluating the oper- 
ation of neighborhood service centers and 
community action projects in New Mexico. 

He also served Oberlin as a local admis- 
sions representative. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Vail, 48, whom he married in 1950, and a 
daughter, Pamela Ann. He was the son-in- 
law of Mrs. Robert W. G. Vail (I. Marie 
Rogers), ’16. 


ee 


1953 


SS Oe 
SOCKMAN—Dr. Ralph Washington Sock- 
man, h, “Dean of the American Pulpit” and 
minister of Christ Church, Methodist, in 
New York for 44 years, died Aug. 29 in New 
York City. Born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Oct. 
1, 1889, he received his A.B. from Ohio Wes- 
leyan in 1911, and both his A.M. and Ph.D. 
from Columbia. ; 

Dr. Sockman was the voice of N.B.C.’s 
“National Radio Pulpit” from 1936 until his 
retirement from radio in 1962. He three 
times refused to become a bishop because he 
believed “churches today are better organ- 
ized than they are pulpitized.” 

An Ohioan by birth, he married Zellah 
Widmer Endly, ‘12, of Elyria in 1916. He 
was president of the Ohio Society of New 
York frorn 1940-43, and chairman of the 
Ohio Mental Health Committee in 1967. 

Named by Christian Century as one of the 
x forernost clergymen in America, Dr; 
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Sockman was the author of 20 books, many 
of them best-sellers, and of a syndicated 
column, “A Lift for Living.” He was a 
trustee of Ohio Wesleyan, Syracuse, Drew 
and New York University, associate profes- 
sor of theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary for 12 years, and two years visiting 
professor of homiletics at Yale. He held 
honorary degrees from 25 universities. 

In 1936 he spoke at a religious conference 
at Oberlin, and in 1953, upon receipt of his 
DD. degree, he spoke at the GST Convoca- 
tion. In May 1964 he was Harry Emerson 
Fosdick visiting professor from Union 
in Oberlin, and he lectured at both the 
Graduate School of Theology, and the First 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. Sockman leaves his wife, a daughter, 
Mrs. Stirling (Elizabeth) Tompkins Jr., of 
Menham, N.J., and four grandchildren. A 
son, William, died in 1940. 


1955 


MILLER—David Hampton Miller, entertain- 
ment editor for the Lafayette Advertiser, 
died May 16 in Lafayette, La., after several 
years of illness with a systemic disease of 
unknown etiology. He was 38. Born in 
Newton Center, Mass., he did additional 
work at Columbia and New York University. 
At Columbia, he was a laboratory assistant 
for Columbia Mineral Benefaction Labora- 
tories. 

Before going to the Advertiser in 1962, Mr. 
Miller was a salary analyst for Railway Ex- 
press Agency in New York. A composer of 
music, he was record reviewer for ‘The 
American Record Guide”’ and ‘Hi-Fi Music 
at Home.’’ The readers of his newspaper 
articles often commented that his reviews 
of musical events contributed greatly to 
their music education and that they were 
often more interesting than the events 
themselves. j 

Mr. Miller’s compositions have been 
played by public school, college, and pro- 
fessional groups from Arizona to New York, 
and Italian composer Riccardo Malipiero 
commented that Mr. Miller’s music was “‘one 
of the few examples of current American 
compositions that seems to capture the 


ambiance of this country.” 

Mr. Miller served his local N.A.A.C.P. in 
many ways. He also received an award for 
public serv.ce for the Salk vaccine program 
which he originated and organized. 

Mr. Miller leaves his wife, the former 
Rosa Lynne Hemeter, whom he married in 
1958; three sons, Daniel Herbert, John David, 
and Kenneth Burton; his parents, the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel H. Miller of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass.; and sisters, Mrs. Mark 
Mordecai, of Wayland, Mass., Mrs. Doyle 
Montague, of Pomona, Kan., and Mrs. Al- 
len Crawford, of Fredericktown, Ohio. 


1973 


ARTMAN—Christopher M. Artman lost his 
life Oct. 2 in the Maplewood railroad yards 
of Lockland, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
Newspaper accounts said Chris ‘apparently 
lost his battle to overcome drug addiction” 
and lay on railroad tracks in front of an 
approaching train. 

In his pocket was a note addressed to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Neil Artman: “My 
life is all crippled up. I wouldn’t listen to 
warnings. It took death to make me a man 
again.” 

Mr. Artman, a research chemist for Proctor 
& Gamble, said Chris had started using 
drugs while in high school and had been 
seeing a psychiatrist for six months. He 
had not re-entered school in September. 


Deaths Reported 


BATTERTON—Mrs. Floy P. Batterton 
(Floy D. Pleak), ’99-00. 

BOGGS—Mrs. Kirkwood A. Boggs (Mary 
L. Belser), ’05-06ac, Dubuque, Iowa. 

WELTY—Mrs. Eva W. Welty (Eva L. Wei- 
land), 08-09, March 7, 1964. 

MOODY—Charles H. Moody, '19-20, Jan. 3, 
1969, Gadsen, Ala. 

BROCKETT—Mrs. Ruth P. Brockett (Ruth 
Place), 29, April 16, Livermore, Calif. 

SUMNER—Clarence W. Sumner, Jr., '36- 
31, Dec, 28, 1967: 

AGHION—Mrs. Philippe Aghion 
J. Kleinman), °46. 


(Nancy 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


December 


da : 
: BASKETBALL fe Carnegie-Mellon 
BRAS 
OOO BLE Paice cea orbent Warner, 8:00 p.m. 


d 
‘ Wee SHDEPT. PLAY ..Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


; ase DEPT. PLAY ..Hall, 6730) pum: 
4 Friday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
PO Ar Warner, 8:30 p.m. 
CHORUS. ...-.0.: a eink 


ENGLISH DEPT. PLAY ..Hall, 8:3 
dé 
: DASKETBALL—Heidelberg xo 
SW1i1MMiNG—oOhio Conterence 
at Hiram 
g : NS RECITAL 
Ee cect Warner, 7:30 p.m, 


Relays, 


ES Nad sp uleiea sae Keninee. 
6 Sunday ‘ 
ORCHESTRA 
PRO ORRLIN OT Pe Finney, 8:00 p.m. 


8 Tuesday ne 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
SAIN) tpn ia reese 127) 


9 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL at Case Tech 
10 Thursday 
CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY, OBERLIN 


COLLEGE HO lew... us Finney, Noon 

ARTIST RECITAL, Alicia DeLarrocha, 

(OHO renga ooan eran to Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
11 Friday 

MODERN DANCE 

COMPANY? aiweccus te sures Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


12 Saturday 
WRESTLING at Kenyon 
SWIMMING—Muskingum 
BASKETBALL—Lake Forest 
MODERN DANCE 


COMPANY seshisaseocsss Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
138 Sunday 

MODERN DANCE 

COMPANY “feu aiese ns 5 Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
14 Monday 


FACULTY RECITAL, Daniel Domb, 

violoncello, Carol Domb, violin, Joseph 

Schwartz, piano ..Kulas, 8:30 p.m. 
15 Tuesday 

OBERLIN 

ORCHESTRA, iien tans Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
22 Tuesday 

Semester ends. 
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‘The choir showed the most refined group sound this listener 
has ever heard from collegiate or professional ensembles."’ 
Howard Klein, The New York Times 


‘One would not hesitate to place it in a class with the leading 
professional ensembles of this continent—or any 
other continent.'’ The Ottawa Journal 


‘The foremost group in its category and one that gives more 
pleasure than most professional ensembles."’ 
Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR RECORDS 


Enjoy Spirituals, Bach Cantatas, Brahms Motets right in your living room... 
Your choice of 10 concerts ... All directed by Robert Fountain 


OBERLI 
COV omen ETN 

Oberlin 

College 

Choir 

Robert Pousiais 

condarier 

Vol. 8 Vol. 11 Vol. 12 Vol. 13 
Released 1958 1961—Town Hall 1962—Severance Hall 1963—Town Hall Vob 14 (stereg) 
$4.00 $6.00 $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 
Two Records Two records Two records 


OBERLIN ome Tho 
COLLEGE Bienes a ad The 
CHOIR aS isin Oberlin 
» omar routaN carmel een ad College Choir 
pias 3 Bt 
a: ROBERT FOUNTAIN ‘/, ai | ROBERT FOUNTAIN 
} \ conductor eo annem P Conductor 
cr 18)? B : Be ct 
Vol. 15 (Stereo) Vol. 16 (Stereo) Vol. 17 (Stereo) Vol. 18 (Stereo) Vol. 19 (Stereo) 
1965—West Coast Tour 1966—Lincoln Center 1967—Town Hall 1968—Canada & Boston 1969—Mid-West Tour 
$4.00 $6.00 $4.00 $4.00 $6.00 
Two records Two records 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please send me (__) Vol. Oo. (Pyavol- ll: ( SO eVolol2 (pe vol, local ) Vol. 14; 
( ) Vol.13; ( ) Volel16: ( ) Vol 17; ( MVvoln18" (98) -Volelo 


Indicate quantity in parenthesis 


I Se tes fOr’ Soe Ne ee (Include 25 cents postage per volume. Discount $2.00 on the purchase of three 
volumes. 
Make checks payable to OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 


(please print) 


